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THE ETIQUETTE OF DINING AND DINNER GIVING. | late the faculties and produce a delightful exhilaration. 

In conversing upon the essential features of a formal din- 
ner, with Mr. George W. Childs of Philadelphia, a gentleman 

GEORGE W. CHILDS, FEsa., whose elegant hospitality is so widely known, many points 


were touched upon which may be of interest to the readers 
Wess. AND RECOGNIZED, | Goon HOUSEKEEPING. The conversation began in that 
NOT ONLY THROUGHOUT OUR OWN COUNTRY, BUT 

on Linen stately dining-room which has already been described in 

these pages, and is re-produced in connection with the print- 
ing of this paper, where have been gathered, at various times, 
such notable persons from other countries as the Emperor 
and Empress of Brazil (the former of whom sent to Mr. 
the day in which all | Childs, just before the overthrow of the monarchy, a beautiful 
members of the fam- | specimen of porcelain, a cup and saucer which had long 
ily meet together, re- | been used by himself). Also Lord Dufferin, Lord Roseberry, 
leased from care and | Lord Houghton, the Marquis de Rochambeau, the Earl of 
free for social recre- | Caithness, Lord Dunraven, Sir Edward Thornton, and Sir 
ation. Breakfast is Edwin Arnold, Dean Stanley, Archdeacon Farrar, Mathew 
z. apt to be hastened | Arnold, Charles Kingsley, Mr. Froude, Goldwin Smith, Prof. 
Z and overweighted Tyndall, Herbert Spencer, Henry Irving, Christine Nilsson, 
= with impending du- G, A. Sala and Charles Dickens, besides a host of others. 
ties, and luncheon is | Among our own untitled noblemen may be mentioned such 
given over to the ca- | persons as Longfellow and Holmes, Emerson and Lowell, 
pricious appetite of | Bancroft and Evarts, Robert C. Winthrop and Hamilton 
the ladies, while the | Fish, James G. Blaine, Thomas A. Bayard and Samuel J. Ran- 
gentlemen take their | dall, Chauncey M. Depew and T. A. Edison, Du Chaillu, 


N our busy centers of 
population dinner is 
the first occasion of 


“me hurried mid-day re- | Bishop Simpson, Bishop Potter and Cardinal Gibbons, Dr. 
EG 2H CnrAT~>s past in that mysteri- | McCosh, Andrew D. White, and Prof. D.C. Gilman. Then 
. ous portion of the | there are prominent commanders like Generals Grant, Sher- 


municipality yclept, | man, and Sheridan, who were always made welcome at this 


' sll, _“down-town.” At | hospitable board, beside a long list of other representatives 
dinner, however, business is laid aside and good fellow- | of American enterprise and distinction. 


ship reigns supreme. The table is laid with due regard to “Invitations to formal dinners,” said Mr. Childs, in sub- 
those formal observances which have become general in all stance, “‘ should be issued at least two weeks in advance, on 
cultivated society. Each member of the family dons a fresh very important occasions three weeks’ notice is still better. 
costume and all bring forth stores of anecdote gathered dur- | This obviates the necessity of a refusal on account of pre- 
ing the day, or give free rein to that repartee and humor | vious engagements. The invitations are engraved, the size 
which enliven the dull monotony of daily duties. So, whether | of the card bearing relation to the magnitude of the social 
it favors robust health or that dyspepsia which is a part of the | function. “ Where guests are invited to meet a distinguished 
average constitution, the late dinner is firmly intrenched in | person or a visitor from a distance, it should be so stated on 
the citadel of American life. the card of invitation. The person so honored having already 
It follows that formal dinners are the most important of all | fixed the date at his own convenience, he is again addressed 
social functions. Breakfasts, luncheons, ketiledrums, teas by note regarding the day and hour of the dinner, and with 
and receptions, each enjoy a more or less ephemeral popu- | the note is enclosed a card en evidence of the invitations issued. 
larity, but On all occasions the guests of the evening should be pre- 
_ sented to every one present. 
“Tn order to enable all present to engage in general con- 


And there can be no wonder why dinner is looked forward to | versation it is well to have only a small party, so that ten or 


with zest. Above the sensuous pleasure of partaking of ap- | twelve covers are more desirable than a larger number. In 


petizing food there is the esthetic enjoyment derived from its | our own dining-room we often entertain twenty guests though 
concomitants. Fine porcelain, gleaming silver, iridescent | at times we dine twenty-six. 

crystal, soft light, fragrant flowers, low tones, a noiseless | 
service, the ripple of contagious layghter, the hum of conver- 
sation, the bright dresses of the ladies, the sense that each is 


Whatever else may come aid go, 
Men must dine forever! 


“There are evident reasons why invitations to a dinner- 
| party should be accepted or declined if possible upon the 
very day on which they are received, as this will enable the 
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host to invite others in the place of those who may decline ; 
yet even at the last hour, for some unforeseen and sufficient 
reason one or more guests may be forced to send regrets 
after having accepted. In that case, to preserve the sym- 
metry of the table, or to forestall the fatal number thirteen— 
which few persons have the hardihood to encounter—it may 
be necessary to call upon acquaintances who might be styled 
‘emergency friends.’ Among one’s list there are always 
some who can be depended upon to good-naturedly step into 
the breach, even at the eleventh hour, and no other person 
need be the wiser concerning the change. 

“On the evening in question the guests should make it a 
point of honor to be punctual. In Philadelphia, where, if any- 
where, dining is a fine art, this injunction is sure to be fol- 
lowed. If, as usual, the hour is set for seven o’clock, all the 
guests are certain to be assembled with their host upon the 
stroke of the hour. No dilatory person should be waited for 
more than ten or fifteen minutes. In New York and also in 
Washington, on account of the pressure of business, there is 
often delay, so that in these two cities at least seven or 
eight o’clock means a quarter past. 

“Ladies attend dinner-parties in trained dresses and with 
waists either décolleté or with square or pointed fronts. A 
maid is always in attendance in the dressing-room for the 
ladies, on the second floor. Before the gentlemen leave their 
dressing-room the servant in charge gives to each an envelope 
containing a card on which is written, under his own name, 
that of the lady whom he is designated to escort to the table. 
At the door of the ladies’ dressing-room he meets the lady 
who has accompanied him to the house, and both descend to 
the drawing-room. In passing down the staircase the gentle- 
man either takes the side next the balustrade or precedes the 
lady. Gentlemen do not now wear gloves, but full dress is 
always considered necessary, the only variation being, if the 
gentleman is in mourning, he wears a black instead of a 
white necktie. 

““Meanwhile host and hostess wait near the door of the 
drawing-room in order to welcome the coming guests. In 
entering this room or the dining-room, the lady may take 
either the left arm of her escort or the right, though to me it 
seems natural that upon most occasions the left arm should 
be given to a lady. The old, chivalric spirit of leaving the 
right arm free for defence is a custom which ought still to be 
maintained. 

“Tt is frequently necessary to introduce a gentleman to the 
lady whom he is to escort to the table, and at small dinner- 
parties the envelope containing names of those who are to 
sit side by side is omitted. In that case a word from the host 
to each gentleman is sufficient. 

“The custom of ‘roof introductions,’ as they are termed, 
has been instituted in this country, but to my mind they are 
an inadequate species of hospitality. There is no reason why 
all who assemble at the same time and place should not know 
each other. Intimacy is another and a different thing ; but 
christian courtesy teaches that introductions are incumbent 
on those who would entertain at their best. 

“Why do we invite people to our homes? Surely in order 
to give them pleasure. And what pleasure can it be to con- 
verse with a fellow guest concerning whose name, tastes, hab- 
its and interests we may possibly know nothing? In those 
old countries where class lines are strongly marked it may be 
thought best to be conservative in these respects, but in our 
republic such social restrictions are needless. 

“*When dinner is announced by the butler to the host, that 
gentleman leads the way to the dining-room in company with 
the most notable or the eldest lady present, the rear being 
brought up by the hostess on the arm of the most prominent 
gentleman. It goes without saying that the host and hostess 


sit opposite each other in the center, or at the extremities of 
the dining-table, with the honored guests at the right of 
each. In Philadelphia the order of precedence is not as 
strongly marked as in Washington. In dinners given to 
gentlemen exclusively, the host escorts the chief guest to the 
seat on his right, and each one’s place is designated by 
his name on a card at the plate. 

“Menus are out of date except at large dinners. Two or 
three copies of the menu, written on porcelain tablets, are 
sometimes passed from hand to hand. 

“A new custom, is now growing prevalent in Philadelphia, 
of serving the grape fruit as a preliminary course. It is 
cooled on ice, cut in half at the equator, sprinkled with 
sugar and a trifle of good sherry, and served on a dessert- 
plate with the cut side uppermost. The juice obtained by 
the help of a teaspoon is a welcome appetizer, preceding 
the oysters. Half of a large grape fruit is enough for each 
cover. 

“ There has also been introduced a fashion which gives quite 
a variety to the entertainment. When the dinner is partly over 
and during the removal of the plates of any special course, at 
a signal from the host a gentleman may change his seat with 
another, either near him or at a little distance. This breaks 
up monotony and promotes social converse. 

“Tn this city there is little use made either of table-scarfs 
of richly decorated linen, satin or velvet, or of drawn-work 
showing colors underneath. We cling to fine, white napery, 
which always serves as an effective background for a brilliant 
table service and flower decorations. But there is a growing 
tendency toward the finest porcelain and the richest repoussé 
silver that can be obtained. Some dinner givers are begin- 
ning to use gold instead of silver for knives, forks, spoons 
and entrée dishes. A few affect even soup-plates of gold, but 
these seem out of place. The result is too much like tak- 
ing soup from a tin basin. 

“All carving is done in the butler’s pantry, and in serving 
there should be at least one waiter for every three or four 
guests. In England the hostess frequentiy carves. In this 
country she neither carves nor serves any portion of the des- 
sert. When a particularly rare fish, saddle of mutton, or piece 
of game is to be served, it is often first passed around the table 
for inspection. Each course is offered at the left of the 
guests, beginning with the lady at the right of the host and is 
offered only once. 

“ Bonbons, fruits, glacé, etc., in fancy gold, silver and 
chrystal glass dishes are on the table throughout the dinner, 
which should be brought to a close within the space of two 
hours from the beginning. As far as my influence extends it 
is toward the simplification of the menu and a service so 
regulated as to have only brief pauseg between the courses. 
After two hours guests grow restless and weary. In Balti- 
more where menus are lengthy there are sometimes as many 
as five or six courses of sweets, and guests remain at table till 
eleven or twelve o’clock. 

“ Flowers are always used as a decoration, both in masses, 
in corsage; bouquets for ladies and boutonnieres for gen- 
tlemen. 

“Tn regard to wine, it is a truth that more Americans than 
English are addicted to its use at dinner. In England 
frequently not more than two-thirds of those at table take wine, 
while at home it isseldom refused. Those few, who like my- 
self are abstainers, are sometimes put in embarrassing posi- 
tions by having their glasses filled during the dinner, although 
they never even ‘look upon the wine-cup when it is red.’ I 
dispose of the matter expeditiously and without verbal ex- 
planations by turning down the glasses at my plate. This 
custom shows the waiters that I am to be passed by. Arch- 
deacon Farrar, observing it, congratulated me upon having 
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solved a difficulty under which he had often labored. ‘A 
group of well-filled glasses beside my plate,’ said he, ‘ would 
lead other guests to suppose that I took wine at every 
course, when in fact I do not use it at all. Your inverted 
glasses betoken your abstinence without the need of protes- 
tations on your part.’” 

Mothers, wives and sisters will be glad to learn that Mr. 
Childs confidently states that since the introduction of foreign 
and native mineral waters as a table beverage, the use of 
wine has decreased nearly one-half at dinner parties and en- 
tertainments. 

“Ladies and gentlemen withdraw from the table together, 
or as is often the case, the gentlemen arise, and the ladies 
retire leaving the gentlemen to smoke. Guests are expected 
to leave by or before eleven o’clock. 

“Even in dinners given to gentlemen alone, sometimes the 
wife of the host, or failing a wife, some dignified matron, is 
seated at the head or center of the table—a great ad- 
vance upon the customs of former days. In my house those 
who wish to use the weed after dining, withdraw to the 
smoking-room in the topmost story, and in all the dinners, 
receptions and other entertainments in which Mrs. Childs 
and I have received large companies, conventionalities and 
courtesies of life have been strictly observed,” said Mr. 
Childs. This was in answer to a newspaper paragraph which 
appeared that day to the effect that a good deal of comment 
had been made upon the fact that Ex-Governor Cornell at 
a late large public reception served nothing but ice-water 
and mineral water to his guests. It appears that Mr. Cornell, 
though a delightful entertainer, has been compelled to forego 
the use of wine by the hilariousness of the few who could 
not restrain their appetites. 

Among the notable dinners given by Mr. Childs was one in 
honor of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, M. P., in March, 1888. 
The British flag intertwines upon the cover of the menu, 
with the Stars and Stripes amicably arranged in the fore- 
ground. Underneath is written the name of the guest, this 
also serving for the card. The bill of fare is as follows : 


| 


MENU 


HUITRES. 


POTAGES. 


A la Reine. TortueaL’A glaise. 


HORS D’OEUVRE. 


Timbale 2 la Perigourdine. 


POISSON. 
Shad. Concombre. 
RELEVE. 
Filet de Bauf & la Quitane. 
SORBET. 


A la Cardinale. 
Chapon & os Truffé. 


Terrapin. 


ENTREMETS. 
Petit Pois. _Epinards au Jus. 


GIBIER. 
Canvas-back Ducks. 


Paté de Foie Gras. Salade de Laitue. 
Fromages de Roquefort et Neuchatel. 


Asperges. 


DESSERT. 


Glaces. Biscuit Glaces. Fruits. Café. 


Perhaps the dinner given by Mr. Childs to George Ban- 
croft. the venerable historian, in September, 1876, may be 
taken as a fair specimen of similar entertainments. The 


menu is a long oval with a raised border ornamented with 
fruit and flowers. It reads as follows : 


MENU 
Opsters on Shell. 


Green Turtle Soup. Soup a la Reine. 


Spanish Mackerel. 
Sheepshead. Egg Sauce. 


Bechamel Patés. 


Mushroom Sauce. 


Filet de Beruf. 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes. Peas. Egg Plants. 
Lima Beans. 


Croquettes. Supreme de Volaille. Trufjles. 


Chops a la Soubise. 


Roman Punch. 


Fried ‘Potatoes. 


Pate de Fote Gras. 


Grass Plover. 


Dressed Salad. 


DESSERT. 


Ices. Fruit. 


The following is the menu of a dinner given by Mr. Childs 
to Lord Dufferin; 


HUITRES SUR ECAILLE. 
POTAGE. 
Consommé, 2 la Royale, Téte de Veau, en 
Tortue. 


POISSON. 
Bass Raie, ala Créme. Eperlans frits. 
Pommes de Terré & la Parisiénne. 


PATES A LA REINE. 
RELEVE. 

Filet de Beeuf. 
LEGUMES. 
Petit pois. Chouxfleurs. Epinards au Jus. 


ENTREES. 
Supréme de Poulet. 


Truffie. 


SORBET. 


TERRAPERE. 
GIBIER. 
Perdreaux. Roti. Celri. 
Salade de Laitue. 
Fromage de Roquefort et Neuchatel. 


DESSERT. 
Méringues. 


Glaces. Biscuit, Glace. 


Fruit. Café. 


Here is the menu of a dinner given in Rome several years 
ago by Mr. Childs, in honor of the poet Longfellow. Some 


of the viands were procured from distant portions of Italy. 
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Among others present were Buchanan Read, Charlotte Cush- 
man, Harriet Hosmer, and some of the leading dignitaries of 
Rome. 


MENU 
HUITRES. 


Potage % la Princes 
Poisson boulli sauce Genovoise 
Roastbeef xl Anglaise 

Petits Pates % la Russe 

Filets de Perdreaux la Borghese 
Supréme de Vobaille x la Marechalle 
Chaufrotx de Cailles a la Zingara 


PUNCH AU CHAMPAGNE. 


Petits Pois x la Parisienne 
Cardons % la Rossini 
Faisans et Paons ritis 
Bristol Pouding au Cognac 
Boudin glace & la Louis Philippe 
Petits Gateaux du Congres 


FROMAGES DE GLACE 


Dessert Assiettes montrdes 


In regard to wine at a formal banquet, with the oysters ap- 
pears Chateau Yquem or a similar vintage, Sherry with the 
potage, Champagne with the releve, Hock with the entrees, 
Port with the roasts, and Burgundy, Madeira and Claret with 
the dessert. Champagne is iced, and Port poured directly 
from the bottles. Other wines are decanted. Brandy and 
Liqueur is at the same time used with the after-dinner cof- 
fee, often in the drawing-room, Mint being now an especial 
favorite. 

In Philadelphia, which has become pre-eminent among all 
the cities of the Union for good living, private dinners are 
often given at the Stratford, the Bellevue, or at Boldts, Bullitt 
Building. At an occasion of this kind in which the guest of 
honor was a lady from a neighboring city, the following 
was the order of the repast : 


MENU 


Huitres. 
Consommé aux Timbales. 
D' Artichaut. 
Bass & la Dubary. 
Pontet Canet. 
Estomacs de Chapon & la Montmorency. 
Champignons Fra2 la Créme. 
Pommes Surpride. 
Petit Pois au Buerre. 
Moet et Chandon Blanc. 
Jambon dela Virginie. 
Sorbet de Menthe 2 la Ceudrillo. 
Terrapin la Philadelphie. 
Glacé Fleur de Rose. 


Feuilles de Palmier. 
Raisins. Bonbons. 
Café Ture. Créme de Moka. 


At small dinner-parties greater latitude is admissible and 
there are comparatively few who desire to undertake the serv- 
ing of a grand repast. Yet the same general order obtains 


in the one case as in the other. The following menu of a 


dinner given to a Judge of the Supreme Court in New York, 
is typical of those humorous occasions in which even “grave 
and reverend seignors”’ occasionally delight : 


—Hester M. Poole. 
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SOME DAY. 


You thread your dainty fingers through my hair, 
With tender touch caressing each dark curl, 
Smiling the while to hear me gravely say : 
“You'll think of this again, some day, my girl,—” 
Some day. 


With wistful eyes you look into my own, 
And touch my forehead with your snow-white hand, 
Half ~>ubtful of my meaning, half distressed, 
And yet some day, dear, you will understand— 
Some day. 


Some day, dear, when you look into my eyes, 
Or smooth the dampened ringlets on my brow, 
If I’m unmindful of your light caress 
You will not chide me then as now— 
Some day. 


Some day f-om out this mass of waving hair 
You'll sadly clip one little memory curl, 
And my white face will then be hid away 
Forever from your loving eyes, my girl— 
Some day. 


Then you will think of every tender word, 
And every little loving sweet caress, 
And you’ll be glad, dear, that our precious love 
Through all these many years grew never less— 
Some day. 


— William Flippard Harding. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
DINING AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 
First STATE DINNER OF PRESIDENT AND Mrs. HARRISON. 


ETIQUETTE OF THE EXECUTIVE MANSION. 


‘follow a glimpse of which 
{ I hope will be of interest to 
J the readers of Goop Housr- 
PRESIDENT BENJAMIN HARRISON. KEEPING. A description of 
one will suffice for all as they do not differ except in a few 
essentials of arrangement and decoration. The first enter- 
tainment of this character was given by President Washing- 
ton in May, 1789, in honor of the arrival of Mrs. Washington 
in New York. The code of etiquette established then has 
been continuously adhered to by the succeeding Presidents, 
except in the exigencies of war or other circumstances which 
prevented its adoption. 

Upon the occasion of the first state dinner of the present 
administration, Mrs. Harrison, in observance of the usual rule 
of the executive circle, which forbids private grief to inter- 
fere with official duty, appeared and participated as presiding 
lady. The invitations were sent by messengers, those of this 
year being engraved upon bristol cards 56—8x4™% inches. 
The cards bear the crest of the Unitee States in gold, be- 
neath which the invitation is engraved in script, and reads 
thus: 


The President and Mrs. Harrison 
Request the Pleasure of the Company of 
Senator and Mrs. 


at Dinner on 


Tuesday Evening, at 8 o'clock. 


January 7th, 1890. 


An envelope of corresponding size with the same crest upon 
the flap held the cards of invitation, which are sent a week 


days. From a list of those who accept, the private secretary 
arranges the seating of the guests. 

The table for the ordinary state dinner is an extended 
square one, rounded at the corners and seating thirty-six per- 
sons. The President sits in the center of one side (not at the 
head) and the presiding lady opposite. The seat of honor for 
the first and second ladies are on the President’s right and 
left respectively, and for gentlemen the corresponding posi- 
tion is upon the right and left of the presiding lady. The re- 
maining guests are seated alternately in the same order, 


ticable, always with a gentleman as the vis-a-vis of the lady. 
The preparation of a state dinner is a matter demanding 

both skill and artistic conception of design in florist and ca- 

terer. The caterers, Madame Demenet and her son, have 


HE advent of the social sea- 
son, when the real busines; 
of society begins in Wash- 
ington is ushered in by New 
Year’s day ; on that occasion, 
the pageant of official and 
resident social life passes in 
review before the President 
in the order of established 

}\\, rank or precedence. After 

\ this event the state dinners 


beforehand and must be accepted or declined within three | 


according to the accepted degree of official rank, but if prac- | 


taken charge of these affairs since the administration of 
Buchanan. The menu served by them on this occasion con- 
sisted of fourteen courses, served as follows: 


MENU 
Raw Oysters Served on Fancy Shell Plates. 
POTAGE. 
Green Turtle Soup. 
POISSON. 
Boiled Salmon. Sauce Hollandaise. 
pom Duchess Cucumber Salad. Hors D’ oeuvre. 
BOUCHE FINANCIERE. 


} Cheese Straws. Olives. 

RELEVE. 

Filet of Beef ala Jardiniere. 
ENTREES. 


Supreme de Voli. Terrapin Maryland Style. 
Petit Aspic de Foie gras. 


SORBET. 
Kirche Nasser of Punch. 


ROT 
Canvas Back Ducks. 
SALADE. 
Lettuce. 
LEGUMES. 
Asparagus. 
ENTREMENTS. 
Gateau St. Honore. 
GLACE, 
Pomfetta Ices in Roses and Chrysanthemums. 
DESSERTS. | 


Currant Jelly. 


Celery. Mayonnaise. 


Bon Bons. Macaroons. Nuts. Confections. 


CAFE. 


Coffee and Liquer. 


The executive mansion was elaborately and beautifully 
decorated in flora! designs. Before.each window of the east 
room large palms arose in masses to the ceilings; beneath 
these were crotons.and plants of varied foliage whose parti- 
colored leaves displayed every tint known to florists. The 
four mantels were banked in the same designs. In the outer 
corridor, whose glass doors partially conceal the Marine Band 
that discourses sweet music while these entertainments are 
in process, palms and large plants were placed in every avail- 
able nook. The mantels of the state dining-room were 
banked with cut flowers, carnations, tulips, azaleas, and camel- 
lias fringed with long-stemmed Bonsilene roses. Trees of 
white blooming azaleas stood in the window recesses. The 
table displayed the usual designs. The ship of state that 
appears at the cabinet dinners was made entirely of white 
carnations, tie rigging was twined with smilax and the chrys- 
| tal chandeliers were also draped with the delicate vine. The 


| nirror lake upon which the vessel seemed to float had two 
round pieces of roses, pale yellow and white, and at either 
end of the table were placed oval cushions of white roses. 
The tapers were shaded in white and yellow, these being the 
prevailing tints of the table decorations. 

At each plate were the glasses for water and four or five 
wines, three forks and knives, a napkin and caraffe with 
iced water; upon the latter rests the plate card, with the name 
of the guest who occupies the seat thus indicated. A bouquet 
of alternate Marechal Neil and Niphetos roses tied respect- 
ively with yellow and white ribbon for the ladies, and bouton- 
| nieres of the same for the gentlemen, with a small basket of 
salted almonds at each plate, completed the arrangement of 
the table. 

As the hour for the dinner was announced to be eight, the 
| guests began to arrive at from twenty to fifteen minutes be- 
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fore that time. They were shown to the rooms up stairs for 
the removal of their wrappings, after which they descended 
by the private stairway to the grand corridor, and proceeded 
to the east room, where the President and Mrs. Harrison with 
Mrs. McKee awaited them. Mrs. Harrison wore a superb 
toilet of white faille. The front of the dress was veiled in 
white pearl embroidery, and white ostrich feather trimmings 
divided the front from panels of silver brocade. The full 
court train was of white plain faille. The low cut corsage 


President with the first lady guest who was of course the Vice- 
President’s wife, Mrs. Morton, led the way into the state 
dining-room, followed by the other guests, Mrs. Harrison with 
Vice-President Morton, closed the line, while the Marine 
band played a march. 

In the dining-room the guests found their places and took 
the seats assigned to them by the aid of the plate card. The 
courses in their order were served upon silver platters, the 
guests helping themselves. The chief waiter serves the 


was filled in with white tulle, and the edge of the gown was 
wrought with a Greek pattern of pearls and silver. Mrs. 
McKee wore a quiet gown of brown silk simply made. Each 
gentleman upon entering the room was handed a card by the 
usher ; the card was in a small envelope in the shape of the 
plan of the table and the number indicating his seat, with the 
name of the lady he was to escort to dinner inscribed thereon. 
After being received by the President and ladies, he examined 
his card and immediately joined the lady he was to accom- 
pany to the dining room. 

All the guests being present at the appointed hour the 
steward announced that the dinner was in readiness. The 


WHITE HOUSE STATE DINING-ROOM. 


President first and then proceeds towards the right and the 
second waiter towards the left. The same course is observed 
on the opposite side of the table, beginning with the presid- 
ing lady. No one is ever served twice. The plates of one 
course are removed as soon as each guest has finished and 
the plate for the next is put in its place. At the close of the 
dinner, which lasts about three hours, it has been the custom 
of late years for the gentlemen to leave the table with the 
ladies and not return. The custom during the earlier admin- 
istrations of serving coffee to the ladies in the drawing-room, 
and the gentlemen returning to the dining-room to drink a 
single glass of wine to the health of the President, has gone 
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out of vogue. Gentlemen wishing to smoke a cigar retire 
during the last course to the corridor at the foot of the pri- 
vate stairway, but join the ladies when the presiding lady 
makes the motion to retire. After one promenade through 
the suite of parlors the gentlemen surrender their ladies to 
their original escorts and with their own ladies take leave of 
the President and hisladies. They receive their wrappings, 
while without one of the watchmen is summoning their car- 
riage that rolls up under the forte cochere, under which so 
many notable men and women of American history have 
passed, and within thirty minutes after the sumptuous state 
dinner, each guest has left the family in the historic mansion 
with its white doric columns faintly gleaming in the yellow 
glare of outer lights co seitle down Co its own quiet life. 


PRESIDENT’S PrRivATE DINING-Room. 


- —Lucy Page Stelle. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 


NEW DESSERT DISHES—PHILOSOPHIOALLY SPEAKING. 
To BE SERVED IN “THE HOMES OF THE WORLD.” 
It is seldom wise or safe to make insincere jokes about yourself. 
If the finery upon your back is not paid for be careful where you 
wear it. 


There is often more joy in the chase than in the possession of 
the game. 


A pure pleasure participated in mellows the tones of the heart’s 
harp strings. 

A rich man’s luxuries may ruin his soul; a poor man’s poverty 
may lead him to God. 

One good picture hung in the living-room is worth several in the 
rarely frequented parlor. 

The world estimates the apparent value of individual character ; 
God knows its real value. 

One little note from an absent, loving companion is worth a mail- 
sackful of business letters. 

The “papa” hard at work in town may be far happier than 
“the old man” at the race course. 

Five well selected books owned by a child will exert a far greater 
influence over him than will fifty borrowed ones. 

Housekeeping and home life yet offer more attractions to those 
living in hotels or “ rooming,” than many claim for them. 

The neighborhood cart (society) filled with apples of family 
affairs, that loses out its tail-board of honor, will be sure to spill 
its fruit on the ground of distrust and contempt. ' 

—Asa Harlin, 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


“MISTRESS AND MAID.” 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A MISTRESS WHO Has BEEN A MAID. 


WAS once spending the afternoon socially 
‘ with two or three friends, when our 
_ hostess disappeared from the room for 
afew minutes. When she returned she 
said in explanation, “Henry and Kate 
have been having alittle trouble. They 
never could get along together.” Henry 
'. referred to her oldest child and Kate to 
» the maid of all work. “I try to never 
= leave them alone together. She hasn’t 
; the patience that we mothers’ have.” 
And the conversation turned in other 
channels, while my own thoughts were 


| busy with the past. We are all familiar with the much vexed 


question of mistress and maid. Have we ever thought how 
much has been written and how much sympathy expressed 
for the mistress and how little was understood or cared for 
the trials of the maid? Perhaps a few words from a “ maid” 
who has served an apprenticeship of a dozen years or more in 
all sorts of families, will help to get a glimpse of both sides. 
Like the soldier’s shield, there are always two sides of every 
truth, with a different inscription upon each. 

What is the reason a mother has patience and is expected 
to have with herchildren? Is it not because she has suffered 
for them and loves them with that peculiar, protecting love 
to those who are “bone of her bone and flesh of her flesh?” 
Is it right to expect that a stranger who drifts into our family 
can exercise the wonderful instinct of the mother, which 
teaches her how to guide the perverse desires of her oldest 
child? I sometimes think it matters not how large the family, 
the first born holds the cherished place in the mother’s heart. 
Are we careful to uphold the authority of the “ girl,” who has 
the care of our children when we are away, in addition to her 
own work? If she is not at liberty to correct our children 
and insist upon obedience, she is placed in a wrong position, 
that they are not slow to take advantage of. I remember, 
gratefully, in my own experience, one family of a boy and girl, 
whose parents made them strictly understand, both by their 
own manner to me and express commands, that during their 
absence they were to obey my directions as quickly as their 
own. So carefully was this instilled upon them that the little 
boy would often ask if he could proceed with some cherished 
plan, after permission being granted by his mother. I en- 
deavored to prevent this by telling him never to come to me 
when his mother told him he could do something, for that was 
enough. I mention this to show how much care was taken by 
his parents to support my authority. At one time when the 
girl ventured to speak saucily to me, although fourteen or fif- 
teen years of age, her father sharply reproved her and the in- 
stance was never repeated. In due course of time, the father 
and mother took a distant sojourn of afew months, leaving 
the children in my care, with entire confidence, and it was not 
misplaced. While, on the other hand, I was in another 
family, where the utmost carelessness prevailed, my hands 
were more than full of work, as the family was large, and yet 
the mother would “go calling,” leaving the little ones with 
me. She expressed much wonder that her baby cried when 
she was gone, and even commanded me, one day, to leave 
the bread which required kneading at once for the oven, to 
sit down and rock the baby to keep it quiet, while she was 
away. I haven’t fingers enough to count the different girls 
she has had within one year. And still, people who do not 
understand the circumstances, pity “poor Mrs. Doane,” who 
has such a time with “incompetent help.” Do we remember 
the time when the cook was scolded sharply, because she al- 
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lowed the bread to burn? We did not know of her heavy 
heart because of her scapegrace brother, that caused inatten- 
tion to some of her duties, or of the blinding tears that fell 
upon the “tins,” and perhaps did not care. If we had, may- 
hap we should have spoken more gently. I have a pleasant 
remembrance of one lady who was once very kind to me when 
I was careless. She had polished her husband’s bosom shirt 
very carefully upon a marble slab and hung it before the fire, 
to thoroughly dry. I poured some water into the tea-kettle 
and the drops rolled off the dipper upon the stove and spat- 
tered little fine black spots upon the shining surface. I did 
not notice it until my attention was called to the fact, in a 
kindly way, with the admonition that I must be more careful 
next time. I was so sorry, and I really wondered at her self- 
control, for it was certainly very trying; but I always had an 
increased respect for her after that. Does a mistress ever 
think that she must appear like a /ady to her servants or they 
will secretly despise her and have little reverence for her com- 
mands? An even temper is a desirable quality to cultivate 
if we hope for success in treatment of our help. One lady 
with whom I lived was perfect in this respect, and I used to 
sometimes wish to wake her out of a sound sleep to see if she 
would not smile as sweetly and ask me kindly what I desired. 
I half expected she would were the experiment tried, and this 
place seemed like a haven of rest, after the buffeting of other 
homes I had been in. Have we never envied women their 
quiet, sheltered, happy homes where no one had either the right 
or the desire to say, “I can dispense with your services, I do 
not need you longer, you can go to-morrow ;” leaving a servant 
to pack her few goods, stepping out into the big world and the 
“next place” with a heavy heart; thinking, perhaps, her only 
home was in the “ Father’s house with many mansions?” For, 
strange as it may seem to some, your servant girl has a soul 
which throbs and beats with life pulses similar to those of her 
mistress. A case in point is that of the touching story of a 
Swedish girl who one particular evening desired to go to 
church, but her mistress insisted upon going out herself and 
leaving her to attend the door-bell. The long evening passed, 
no one called, the mistress returned to find her “girl” weep- 
ing bitterly and asked her the reason. “It was the ‘intake’ 
at the Swedish church that night,” she said. It seems she 
wanted to join her church and write the glad news home to 
her parents and this was her only chance for six months. It 
is pleasant to know that the heart of the mistress smote her, 
that she had been so selfish and neglected to inquire the cause 
of her girl’s persistence to be away, before it was too late to 
grant her desire. It is “the touch of nature that makes the 
whole world kin.” 

We love to read of kings and queens, presidents and high 
rulers, the little home incidents that divest them of their 
grandeur and make them simply men and women. We must 
sometimes try, as Charles Reade says, “To put yourself in 
his place.” Our servants may have high aspirations and re- 
solves. Perhaps they are longing for a “touch upon the hem 
of our garment,” feeling that those in more fortunate positions 
can give them a glimpse of refining womanly sympathy, that 
will glorify their daily tasks. It will help them to keep the 
kitchen sweet and clean as they think of the bit of dainty 
brightness we have put into their attic room, showing that we 
have a personal thought for their happiness and welfare. Let 
us recall the time when Eva was telling Topsy that Miss 
Ophelia loved her and when she quaintly replied, “ Sposin’ 
she does love me, she wouldn’t touch me more’n she would 
atoad!” It is personal contact that simplifies all relations 
and helps to keep in mind the great brotherhood of the huiaan 
race. I have now a pleasant home of my own, but I do not 
forget the time when I was a “ wanderer,” and I always want 
to clasp hands with those whose lot is made hard by the need- 


less obstacles, and whose path is sometimes thorny with the 
briers of social ostracism. Fer such let us say, “ Whosoever 
will be chief among you, let him be your servant,” and re- 
minding them that this kind of service well done shall not 
fail of its reward; and to the mistress let us add, “the Lord 
hath made of one blood all nations of men,” and it is your 
right to claim the privilege of helping on your fellow laborer 
in your own home. If what is here written shall help to new 
thoughts upon this subject and henceforth to establish better 
relations between “ mistress and maid,” then plainly spoken 


words will not have been uttered in vain. 
—Huldah. 
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OUPID’S COOKERY. 


Where the red, rosy mouth of the blossoming South 
Pouts its perfumery pastures of posies, 

Where the silver-tongued nightingale flirts with the moon, 
Where coon- hunting and romance rub noses. 


With a rol-polly pose and an absence of clothes 
That would make a New Englander shiver, 

On the eve, let us say, of St. Valentine’s day, 
Little Cupid sat filling his quiver. 


There were arrows for all, for the great and the small ; 
For the young and for those who were aging, 

And he handled the pile with a wee wi. ked smile 
And an air most demurely engaging. 


But see, he has stopped, and his quiver has dropped, 
And his mood savors much of vexation. 

Mark him well where he stands with a shaft in his hands, 
Planned for one of the lords of creation. 


His name was plain John, and in seasons agone, 
He had ’scaped him unscathed from the arrow 

That Cupid had sped at his heart and his head, 
Though his chances were oftimes but narrow. 


All in vain were Love’s arts and his strongest of darts, 
Though with black eyes and blue eyes he tipped ’em; 

They failed of their aim to his sorrow and shame, 
Though in magical mixtures he dipped ’em. 


And now as he stands with the shaft in his hands, 
This illustrious son of his mother, 

Vows high and vows low by the bend of his bow, 
That ¢Ais dart shall reach home if no other. 


Then straightway up the street on two wee chubby feet 
The best of good time he is making, 

Led by instinct or fate to the pantry where Kate 
Is doing her Saturday’s baking. 

Then this mischievous elf climbed right up on the sheif, 
Over all the white pie-pastry fixing ; 

Oh how slyly he laughed as he dropped his bright shaft 
Right into the cake she was mixing. 

And the gossips agree that when John came to tea, 
On the very next day, which was Sunday, 

That he ate of the cake for its maker’s sweet sake, 
And the two were betrothed upon Monday. 

Which it all goes to show, don’t you see, don’t you know, 
That no way is too worthless for trying, 

And the way to man’s heart as explored by Love’s dart, 
Through his stomach is oftentimes lying. 


—Alice O. Darling. 


OLD-TIME PROVERBS. 

Be not hasty in thy tongue, and in thy deeds slack and remiss. 

Woe be to fearful hearts, and faint hands, and to him who goeth 
two ways. 

Gold is tried in the fire, and aceeptable men in the furnace of 
adversity. 

Many are in high place, and of renown; but mysteries are re- 
vealed unto the meek. 

A stubborn heart shall face evil at the last, and he that loveth 
danger shall perish therein. 
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SOMEBODY'S BABY. 


Somebody’s baby went home to-day, 
And somebody grieved at the going; 

Somebody hoped it had come to stay, 
And somebody’s tears are flowing. 


Somebody longs for the wee form again, 
Only one moment to hold it; 

Somebody thinks it would ease the heart-pain, 
Just once again to enfold it. 


Somebody’s arms are empty and free, 
Aimlessly, uselessly lying; 

Somebody’s trying so prayerfully, now, 
To stifle the lonely heart-crying. 


Somebody’s baby is glad it was born, 
Praises ring down through the ages; 
Somebody’s baby knew little this morn, 
Now it knows more than the sages. 


—Helen F. O Neill. 
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QUAKER HOUSEKEEPING. 
CHAPTER VIII.—“INn THE Room.” 
NANTUCKET, 1st month, 23rd, 1890. 


Y DEAR NIECE:—I am well 
aware thata long time has elapsed 
since writing thee in regard to any 
household matters, but the fact 
that I have had my time much 
taken up with sickness at home, 
as well as in the houses of other 
members of the family, must be 
my only excuse. While minister- 
ing to the wants of the invalids, 
I have often had it brought to 
my mind with great weight, how 
important it was that all should 

know, the young as well as those of mature years, how to care 
for the sick. Q@ftentimes one can do much to alleviate pain, 
or in greater or less degree prevent serious consequences, 
before a physician could be summoned to the house, by the 
knowledge of simple remedies, and a goodly supply of com- 
mon sense, accompanied at all times by a presence of mind 
enabling one to do the right thing at the right time, without 
unnecessary delay or bluster. 

Nothing is gained, and much time that is very valuable is 
wasted, by allowing ourselves to become nervous and unable 
to be of the slightest use in the sick room. 

I will give thee such information as will be of use to thee, 
simple as it may seem, and also to those to whom thou may- 
est be called. It is such information as I have from time to 
time gathered from various sources, as: well as that I have 
gained from experience in the care of the sick; or have 
learned from those who have kindly cared for me in severe 
iliness. 

Although we may consider a person too ill to be aware of 
what is taking place about them, they are oftentimes fully 
cognizant of the merest trifles, and always more or less sus- 
ceptible to any and all things going on in the sick room. For 
that reason, conversation about the condition of the patient 
carried on in the room in whispers, or in any mysterious 
manner, should be avoided and an air of quiet cheerfulness 
always maintained. 

Nothing is so annoying as to be continually asked if we do 
not wish the pillows changed, the bed clothes straightened, 
the blind closed or opened, some nourishment brought, or 
any small details attended too. Better, by far, to see for 
one’s self, and do quietly without disturbing the patient. 
Particularly if they are disposed to sleep, do not at once get 


a newspaper of the kind that has the greatest possible amount 
of rattle in it, and seat thyself in a rocking chair regardless 
of the possible effect it may have upon the nervous condition 
of thy friend. 

When it is time for nourishment, or medicine, be prompt to 
give it, but always without talking it over too much; and if it 
is the bitter cup that is to be prescribed, have something 
agreeable to follow, and a cheery word. If it is the food or 
broth, have it prepared outside the sick room, and brought 
quietly and above all, in an attractive form, to the patient, 
bearing in mind that a little, daintily presented, will be much 
more acceptable, and partaken of with more benefit than a 
larger quantity. 

An invalid is oftentimes better nourished by partaking of a 
little sustenance at short intervals, and the manner in which 
one is cared for has much to do with their improvement. 

As thee well knows, I have had many severe attacks of ill- 
ness, and my friends have been exceedingly kind, especially 
so in my earlier days when “Trained Nurses” were not as 
now available. Then, the nurse was likely to be an old 
person, who might have many disagreeable qualities, such, 
for instance, as being addicted to the habit of snuff-taking 
and story telling, concerning all the serious cases she had at- 
tended and the fatalities attending the saine, beside consider- 
ing it her duty to taste of every dish she brought and allowing 
the patient to use the same spoon. ‘True such a case was an 
exception and many a faithful one earned her reward in the 
thanks of a grateful patient; but it is with nurses as with all 
others ; all have their peculiarities. I recall this day, as if it 
were but yesterday, the listening for the step of the dear 
friend who came to me years ago when I was seriously ill, and 
who by her quiet, tender manner, without a trace of anxiety 
showing itself to me, brought so much of comfort, if not of 
restoration to health. If she but handled the cup of beef tea 
she brought with her, it was always just right in temperature 
and flavor, or if she gave the medicine, it would be with some 
wish or word that took away its unpleasantness. In contrast 
to her came another friend whom I cherished with much 
affection, but who entered the room in such haste, with so 
much to suggest, and no time to quietly remain, that it took 
me hours to recover from the effect of her visit. She was 
just as anxious to be of benefit, but she did not realize the re- 
quirements of the invalid. 

Now we have so many valuable articles for the sick room, 
it is much easier to care for our friends than formerly, but I 
think the sand-bag oftentimes more useful than the hot 
water-bag, so I send thee a description of one. Procure fine 
white sand and dry it thoroughly in a kettle on the stove, 
make bags of different sizes of strong flannel and fill them 
with the sand, but not too full, lest they be hard, sew them 
very closely, and cover them with cotton or linen. I prefer 
cotton for the warmth to linen. When they are needed, put 
them on a plate in the oven, as it is a good plan, when wish- 
ing to carry articles from the kitchen to the sick room, to 
have two hot plates one to cover the articles with. The bags 
can be tucked about wherever needed, and they retain the 
heat a long time and are a great comfort to any one suffering 
from neuralgia or rheumatism. 

Simple things are often of much benefit, and lemons and com- 
mon table salt have much that is useful about them. Lemon 
juice and water without sugar, will oftentimes relieve one of a 
severe headache in a short time, and a half gill of lemon juice 
taken three times a day in a little water, is very good for rheu- 
matism. Nothing is so acceptable to a feverish person as lem- 
onade, and for a cough that refuses to be quieted I have tried 
the following preparation with success. Take the white of an 
egg, beaten stiff ; then add the juice of a lemon in which two or 
three lumps of loaf sugar have been dissolved and keeping it 
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near at hand take a teaspoonful of it at a time until relieved. 
One may, with much comfort, add to it one teaspoonful or 
more of the best Santa Cruz rum. A very good way of pre- 
paring lemons when they are plenty, is to put them on in 
cold water letting them boil until they are soft; then squeeze 
the juice from them, getting more than in any other way, and 
adding sugar to thy taste, or to every half pint of juice 
put one pound of loaf sugar and bottle. Another comfortable 
use for lemon is to bind a thin slice upon acorn that is 
troublesome at night and repeat once or twice. It will en- 
tirely remove the soreness. Then if thy hands are stained 
from medicine or any other cause, rubbing them with the 
lemon after the juice is mostly extracted, will restore them. 
Table linen or any such articles that have become stained 
can be restored by the application of lemon juice and table salt, 
then placed in the sun. Claret stains can also be removed 
by rubbing in at once table salt; and stains of blood may be 
removed by rubbing dry starch in at once, and repeating it. 

We are all apt to overlook the benefits we can secure from 
the use of these common articles ; but in salt we have a most 
useful remedy, as well as one always at hand. For sore 
throats, now so prevalent, a tablespoonful of salt dissolved 
in a half tumblerful of water, and used asa gargle, is very 
efficacious. It can be used once an hour or oftener, or three 
times a day, as needed. In attacks of bleeding at the lungs, 
salt taken dry is often of benefit. Salt and water, if held in 
the mouth, will at times relieve a toothache, or camphor can 
be added to it and applied. 

Salt and cider vinegar will cure chronic diarrhoea, and salt 
and pepper is often given by sea captains, for such trouble at 
sea. A mixture of the white of an egg and salt, will, if ap- 
plied in time, disperse a felon, and the coating of an egg 
shell is very good for a boil. : 

All sick rooms should be well ventilated and care should be 
taken that the patient be as little disturbed by drafts as 
possible. A very refreshing wash is made as follows: Take 
a large handful each of rosemary, wormwood, lavender, rue, 
mint, and place them ina stone jar that has a tight fitting 
cover, pour over them one gallon of strong cider vinegar, and 
keep near the fire for four days, then strain and add one 
ounce of powdered camphor gum, bottle and keep tightly 
corked. It is very aromatic and refreshing in the sick room 
and is said to be a prevention against infection, by using it 
as a wash upon the face and hands. 

Another refreshing preparation is ammoniated cologne, a 
little of it to be put in the water before bathing the patient. 
It relieves the heat from feverishness and is refreshing at all 
times. 

I have in my medicine closet, one or two valuable recipes 
which | will now give thee. One is for a corrector for any disor- 
dered state of the stomach, causing acidity or headache. Get 
the druggist to put up two ounces bicarbonate of soda, 
one-half ounce of pulverized rhubarb and a two-ounce bottle 
of peppermint, then take a large pitcher and put into it the 
soda, pouring over it one quart of warm water. When it has 
cooled and thoroughly dissolved, add to it the rhubarb and a 
little more than half the essence of peppermint and bottle it. 
Use for a dose a tablespoonful in a little water, and if the 
cause is not removed by one dose, repeat it after an interval 
of an hour or two, or take a dose night and morning for a day 
or two. If not strong enough of peppermint, to be palatable, 
add a little more, but I consider the whole of the two-ounce 
bottle too much, and besides it is well to have a bottle of it 
always in thy closet. 

I have also an excellent remedy for summer complaint, 
which was used with great success as far back as 1832, and 
much since. ‘To two quarts of blackberry juice, add one 
pound of loaf sugar, one-half dozen grated nutmegs, one-half 


ounce pulverized cinnamon and one-quarter of an ounce 
each of pulverized cloves and-allspice. Boil all together a 
short time, when cold add a pint of the best brandy. Give a 
teaspoonful or a small wine-glassful at atime, according to 
the age of the patient and at intervals until improved. 

I have another, but do not send these to thee advising thee 
at all times to be thy own physician, but emergencies arise 
when one cannot command the services of a medical adviser. 
One pint of alcohol, three ounces tincture of rhubarb, one 
ounce essence of anise-seed, one-quarter of an ounce of lauda- 
num. Dose, one teaspoonful once an hour. 

I will also send the recipe for what is called “The Sun 
Cholera Mixture,” which preparation I always keep in my 
medicine closet. It is said to be one of the best remedies 
ever devised for such complaints. Take equal parts of 
tincture of cayenne, tincture of rhubarb, tincture of opium, 
essence of peppermint, spirits of camphor. Shake well and 
give from fifteen to thirty drops in a wine-glass of water, ac- 
cording to age or violence of attack; repeat, if needed, once 
in fifteen minutes. I also find among my papers an anti- 
dote for poison from ivy, oak or any such thing when one has 
been among the berries. Take a handful of quick lime, dis- 
solve it in water, let it stand half an hour, then paint or wash 
the poison parts with it. Three or four applications, I am 
told never failed to effect a cure, but I am thankful to be 
able to say I have never had occasion to use it for myself. 

If thee has not one already, let me suggest to thee a closet for 
thy medicines. Thee can easily have a carpenter make one 
for thee to hang on the side wall in any place convenient to 
the whole house, and in it place all such articles as are called 
for in case of sickness. Then have one or more drawers in 
which to keep rolls of flannel, cotton and linen pieces, and 
some old, soft, pocket handkerchiefs, and pieces of thin 
muslin or lace—some sticking plaster and strings, also some 
ready prepared mustard plasters, to use in case of emer- 
gency, although I much prefer, for comfort, a freshly made 
one. Some cotton wool and some sheets of wool wadding 
with a good sized piece of oiled silk will be advisable to have 
also. The wool wadding is an excellent thing to put over one’s 
chest or between one’s shoulders covered with the oiled silk. 
When one is suffering from a hoarse cold or difficulty of 
breathing, these can be worn for hours with comfort. 

I omitted to say to thee when writing of salt, that it was a 
good thing to sprinkle around the closet shelves, if those 
small red ants ever come to visit thee. Also that charcoal is 
useful to set about the house to purify the air, as well as 
to prevent the odor from cabbage while it is cooking, by plac- 
ing a small piece in the kettle. For asore mouth make a tea 
of low bush blackberry leaves and rinse the mouth often 
with it; also a tea made from witch hazel and add to one 
cup of the tea one teaspoonful of glycerine. 

I think I have given thee as much information as I have 
time for, and in my next letter will advise thee as to the 
preparation of broths and such other matters as may suggest 
themselves, and are acceptable to the invalid. I remain 
affectionately thy Aunt. 

—Rachel Macy. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE REASONABLENESS OF RELIGION. 

Sin is the most unmanly thing in God’s world. 

The real object of religion is the placing of our souls in harmony 
with God and his laws. 

Theré is not a true joy in life which we are required to deprive 
ourselves of, in being faithful to God and his laws. 

We are worth to ourselves what we are capable of enjoying; we 
are worth to society the happiness we are capable of imparting. 

—/J. G. Holland. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THREE OHAPTERS ON HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 


ECONOMICAL PURCHASING—FAMILY SEWING—FAMILY MENDING 


II.—FAMILY SEWING. 


oa HE problem presented to us by 
L. H., and the daily with 
Ni le if many of us, is that of an inex- 
ti perienced woman doing her own 

housework and sewing for a 
| family of small children. To 
accomplish this successfully she 
must have clothes for her fam- 
ily that are strong, not readily 
soiled, easily made, and repaired. 
To this end the clothes must be 
both simple and durable. They 
may also be neat, pretty, and if 
you will, stylish, There are 
many ways of making children’s 
clothes, and only general hints 
can be given. Children must be 
dressed according to circum- 
stances. That which may be advisable in the city might be 
injudicious in the country. Again some children cannot wear 
flannel; others can scarcely do without it. One child may 
wear a dress a week and not soil it as much as another would 
in one day; so there are no rules applicable to all children. 
It seems to me, however, inadvisable to use the combina- 
tion under suits, 7. ¢., drawers and shirt, or waist and skirt, in 
one garment for very young children. (This, of course, does 
not apply to the wee ones in long clothes or the first short 
clothes). The reason for this is that the little ones are more 
apt to soil the lower garment than the upper, and if buttoned 
on to the waist it may be easily removed ; while if the soiled 
garment is the drawers, as is quite apt to be the case, and 
they are combined with the shirt, a complete undressing of 
the child is necessary in order to make the change. 


made separately two or three waists will be all that is neces- 
sary for half a dozen skirts. 

The Mother Hubbard pattern is a useful one for wrappers 
and night-dresses, both large and small, and if liked, for little 
dresses and aprons as well. Its simplicity is in its favor; 
then, too, the yoke and sleeves being the first to wear out, or 
become too small, are easily replaced by new ones; or, if that 
is inexpedient, the skirt that is left, not being cut up in mak- 
ing, may be readily made into something else ; for example, the 
skirt of a flannel night-gown will make a good petticoat, etc. 

For most children who have not a nurse to carefully guard 
all their ways, plenty of plain long-sleeved aprons should be 
provided, for the little boys as well as the girls, as long as 
they are in dresses. These are especially useful to wear over 
the worsted dresses. If the dresses are of flannel, aprons will 
save the frequent washings that shrink and spoilthem. Fewer 
dresses will be required also, and one can buy several aprons 
at the cost ofone dress. Ifaprons are used also the dresses will 
wear longer. For summer wear, aprons are often convenient 
to slip on over a nice dress for a time, but not so necessary, 
for the little every-day dresses should be as simple and inex- 
pensive as aprons. Garments may be made that by a little 
change will do, either as aprons or dresses. For instance, 
the littke Mother Hubbard dresses that may not be large 
enough another summer may be made into an apron for 
winter by opening the skirt down the back and hemming the 
edges. 

Garments for rapidly growing children should be made with 
an abundance of room for growth, never tight fitting. It is 


Then, | 
too, the skirts are more easily soiled than the waists, and if | 
| perienced sewing-woman to come to the house for a few days 


well, if possible, to make them so they can be easily made 
larger or longer. Skirts and dresses may be made with wide 
hems and tucks,—not little narrow tucks for adornment, but 
wide ones sewed with a loose tension, so that the threads may 
be easily removed. Make the underwaists with a wide hem 
or facing at the bottom and on to this the buttons for drawers 
and skirt should be sewed. Set the buttons high at first and 
then as the drawers and skirts begin to grow too short set 
them lower. The skirt bands should be wide and of strong 
material, the button holes being made in them vertically 
unless two are to be fastened to the same button. 

It is often economy to finish the edge of a woolen skirt with 
a simple crocheted edge, to protect it from wearing about 
the bottom. For cambric skirts for “grown ups” a good 
finish is a very wide hem with rick-rack braid sewed on the 
bottom of the hem to protect the edge. 

For every-day wear I would advise the busy mother to avoid 
ruffles and tucks (for adornment) for skirts, drawers, dresses, 
and aprons. To be sure, with modern inventions, these may 
now be quite easily made. At the best, however, they take pre- 
cious moments that would better be spent in taking comfort 
with the little ones, so soon, alas, to be out of our arms, get- 
ting a breath of fresh air, widening one’s horizon by a bit of 
choice reading, or in some way adding to physical, mental, 
or moral strength. If we spend our time in drudging alone 
for these little ones they will soon be not only out of the 
home nest but soaring way beyond us intellectually. There’s 
enough of drudgery that must be done. Let us bravely resist 
the temptations of the unessentials. Let the beauty of the 
garment be in the neatness of its fit and finish and in its ap- 
propriateness, and, whatever other trimming be omitted, let 
me put in a plea for collars or a bit of finish about the neck of 
dresses and aprons to take their place. To neatly finish and 
fit a garment is the difficult part, and how difficult it is to an 
inexperienced sewer, those who have been “brought up” to 
sew can scarcely imagine. 

The simplest garment is full of mysteries that requires 
much thought and labor to solve. When possible it is an ex- 
cellent plan for the novice in needlecraft to engage an ex- 


and take charge of the spring and fall sewing, doing the most 
difficult things and directing it all. By sewing under her di- 
rections she will learn many valuable things that otherwise 
would cost her much time and possibly much cloth also, and 
will gain valuable experience. 

If obliged to work alone, let the inexperienced one be surely 
supplied with good patterns. A few patterns may be made to 
do for many different garments. From a reliable long waist 
pattern, aprons, shirts, underwaists and dress waists may be 
cut by making a few changes. A good way to get a reliable 
pattern is to have a dressmaker cut, baste and fit the garment. 
After this is done, rip it and cut a pattern from it, being care- 
ful to make it large enough, for if it is a child’s garment the 
dressmaker will be pretty sure to make it too tight. For this 
reason it is well to insist that she leave wide seams in the 
garment she fits. Patterns may also be purchased from some 
firm selling them. These are usually accompanied by ex- 
plicit directions for putting the pieces together, but a garment 
cut from them will, of course, require more or less fitting. 

—Harriett Esterly Weston. 


O MEMORY! thou fond deceiver 
Still unfortunate and vain, 
To former joys recurring ever, 
And turning all the past to pain. 
Thou, like the world, th’ opprest oppressing, 
Thy smiles increase the wretch’s woe! 
And he who wants each others blessing 
In thee must ever find a foe.—Golu smith. 
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OOOK-BOOK LORE. 
ABouT BEEF, MUTTON, VEAL AND PorK. 


BEEF. 


LL the English cook-books are arranged 
without a table of contents. There are 
three before me now, two, it rejoices 
my feminine soul to say, are by 
men _ and yet with the same awkward 
“alphabetical index,” wherein “ apple 
pie” reposes beside “Augustine mis- 
sion,” and “ Carrots” are sandwiched 
somewhere between “Canterbury 
monks” and “Clergy, regular and 
secular.” In acorresponding number 
of American cook-books, all by women, 
there is a clearly tabulated table of contents ineach. Soups, 
Fish, Meat, Game, Poultry, in all their divisions coming 
under their proper heading so that “he who runs,” or she 
who cooks, may read without pausing in their occupation. 

Still, notwithstanding their troublesome arrangement, 
there is a great deal of useful, even valuable matter in these 
English cook-books. That they should abound in recipes 
for the preparation of meat dishes is natural when we con- 
sider what a meat eating nation they are, “ carnivorous,” 
Max O’Rell called them, but then M. Blouet was annoyed or 
he would, undoubtedly, have used a more euphonious word. 

The necessity for an extensive use of meat combined with 
the fact that meat isa luxury in England, as in all closely 
populated countries, has led to the formulating of much prac- 
tical advice on the varied and economical preparations of 
beef, mutton and veal, that might well be studied by the 
American housewife who is wise enough to know that her 
care and foresight within, is as necessary as her husband’s la- 
bor without to keep firm the foundations of their home and 
strengthen them to resist the storms and tempests liable to 
arise in the uncertain atmosphere of a commercial country. 

Before giving any of the various hashes, minces, stews, or 
other réchauffes perhaps it would be well to start with the orig- 
inal joint from which the aforesaid réchauff¢s are to come. 

A roast of beef is decided upon for Sunday, two ribs, 
say the second and third, or fourth and fifth, both are excel- 
lent cuts ; if.itis to be served in the form of a round with the 
bones removed, request the butcher to send them home with 
the meat, otherwise, they will be thrown into the bone-box to 
be sold again. We will assume that the Sunday dinner is a 
success, it should be and generally is, I think, the pleasantest 
meal of the week ; then comes “ blue Monday,” with the fric- 
tion incident to the fresh start upon the six-days’ track of 
working life, and the ever recurring question ‘* What shall we 
have for dinner?” is no small part of it. 

Good roast beef cold, its rich juices forming the most deli- 
cate of aspic jellies, is surely nice enough for anyone with 
potatoes, macaroni baked au gratin or stewed with stock, 
and a simple pudding, rice, bread, tapioca or chocolate. 

The usual way of finishing up a joint is for the cook to cut 
off what is required—and there is not one girl in fifty who 
knows how to cut meat in thin, smooth slices, fat and lean 
properly distributed and every crystal of the jellied blood- 
gravy placed upon them—then the remainder is put back in 
the ice-box to have occasional pieces chipped or hacked off 
till it is pronounced “all gone,” and the bones, fat and sev- 
eral pounds of meat is thrown into the garbage pan. 

The woman who “looketh well to the ways of her house- 
hold,” will always attend to the cold meat or fowl herself, 
Monday or Tuesday at the latest. After slicing all that is re- 
quired to serve cold, cut’ the remainder in strips or dice 


and set away until wanted. Try out the fat, which makes 
the nicest kind of dripping and -put in a bowl or small crock. 
Separate the bones and put them in a pot with any trimmings 
the butcher may have sent and all the bits that seem too 
hard for hash or stew. There is not a particle of meat, gris- 
tle, or bone but that has some nutritive value which should 
be utilized. Cover the bones, etc., with cold water and set 
back upon the range where they will simmer steadily for six 
or eight hours, when the liquid should be strained through a 
colander into a stone or earthenware vessel. 

The next day the fat which will form a solid cake upon the 
top should be removed. This fat, which is excellent for all or- 
dinary frying purposes, is generally thrown away and lard at 
twelve or fourteen cents a pound is purchased to use instead. 
The removal of the fat should leave a clear mass of jelly 
stock ready for soups, sauces, or made dishes. When the bones 
are taken from the colander it will be found that considerable 
meat still adheres to them; this meat chopped and mixed with 
one-third potato, a finely minced onion, pepper, salt and two 
or three tablespoonfuls of stock makes a very nice hash. 

On the use of meat that has been boiled to rags or roasted 
so hard and dry as to be uneatable I will quote Mrs. Warren, 
whose books “ How I Managed My House on £200 a Year;” 
* Comfort for Small Incomes ;” ‘ How I Managed My Chil- 
dren from Infancy to Marriage ;” ‘“ How to Choose a House 
and Furnish It at a Small Expense ;” and “ My Lady Help 
and What She Taught Me,” have passed through many edi- 
tions here and in England. 

“ The beef, from Keziah’s first unfortunate essay in cook- 
ing, had to be made useful ; we could not afford to throw it 
away. I cut all of it into the thinnest possible slices, almost 
like shavings. The previous day the bones of a sirloin of 
beef with a mutton bone, and a blade of mace were boiled 
down in water for eight or ten hours; this had been strained 
through a colander, and now presented a thick mass of jelly 
stock, covered with a cake of fat, which was removed. I 
took a tablespoonful of Hour, and mixed it with a little cold 
water, added a little pepper, and se¢ it with a small quantity 
of boiling water, burned some sugar in a spoon, then poured 
boiling water over it into the basin. I nearly filled a pie-dish 
with the meat, had an onion peeled, and stuck with four 
cloves, put it at the bottom of the dish, the meat over it, 
then the flour mixture, and then added several spoonfuls of 
stock. The pie-dish was covered closely with a flat one, then 
put in the oven for three hours. When it was taken up, it 
was a rich, gelatinous mass, digestible and nutritious. 

“T paid half-a-crown to learn the secret of this recipe for 
converting hard and dry meat into a rich compound without 
the aid of costly materials. Dining one day at a friend’s ta- 
ble off a delicious dish of beef-stew, I asked how it was 
made. I was told that the cook was clever at made dishes; 
and was permitted to question her, but could elicit nothing 
more than that the meat was put in to stew for a long time. 
I held the coin between my fingers and said,— 

“Tt is yours, if you will tell me how-the meat is rendered 
so rich.” 

“Only by using stock jelly made from bones instead of 
water, thickening it with flour, and stewing cooked meat two 
hours and uncooked meat three hours. If the goodness of the 
meat be first taken out in the cooking, it stands to reason that 
something must be put in to make it eatable when hashed.” 
“After this I never failed ina made dish. The richness 
and nourishing qualities were all the same; the difference 
was in flavor according to the vegetables and spices used or 
omitted. Some are of opinion that stock made from bones 
does not nourish, but when meat is stewed in, it is very 
wholesome, agreeable and digestible; only beware of too 


much spice or too much flavoring of any kind. 
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breakfast, supper or luncheon; all gristle, vein, and skin 
were thrown away; then the meat was chopped very fine, the 
thin shavings in which it was cut facilitating this rather 
troublesome work; then in a wooden bowl with a half circu- 
lar chopper it was chopped to almost dust, then sprinkled 
with a little white pepper and nutmeg. It was then beaten up 
into a hard mass, with a few spoonfuls of stock, put in a 
small pie-dish, and finally some clarified butter was poured 
on the top. And thus by conversion was Keziah’s error ob- 
literated.” 

It must be borne in mind that the English pie-dish would 
correspond with our earthen pudding-dish. A pie with them 
is made in a deep dish, shallow ones; such as we make would 
be called atart. The joint is now finished. All its food value 
is extracted from it and meat thus used, becomes, not an ex- 
pensive dish, but a cheap one. Here are a few of the many 
ways of using the beef not served cold, from established cook- 
book authorities: 

Beef Cakes. 

Any remains of underdressed beef; salt and pepper to taste; 
a few sprigs of parsley; one egg; mashed potatoes equal to one- 
third the quantity of the meat. Mince the meat very fine. Boil and 
mash potatoes equal to one-third the quantity of meat, mix them 
nicely with it; season with the pepper and salt; mince up and 
add the parsley to it. Then beat up the yolk of one egg, mix it 
with the mince to bind it. Make the mince into cakes about the 
size of the round of the top of a tea-cup and half an inch thick; 
flour them, and fry them a nice brown in hot beef dripping or lard. 
Serve on a cloth with a garnish of fried parsley. 

Breakfast Stew of Beef. 

Cut thin slices of cold roast beef, and lay them in a tin saucepan 
set in a pot of boiling water. Cover them with a gravy made of 
three tablespoonfuls of melted butter, one of walnut catsup, a tea- 
spoonful of vinegar, a little salt and pepper, a spoonful of currant 
jelly, a teaspoonful of made mustard, and some warm water. 


_Cover tightly and steam for half an hour, keeping the water in the 


outer vessel on a hard boil. If the meat is underdone this is par- 
ticularly nice. 
A Common Pot-pie of Veal, Beef or Chicken. 

Cut the meat into pieces, and put them into enough boiling 
water to cover them well; add also two or three strips of pork. 
Cover the pot closely. Boil an hour, then season with pepper and 
salt to taste, and a little piece of butter. (Stock is infinitely nicer 
than water and obviates the necessity of butter). Just before 
taking out the ingredients of the pot to send to table, put into it, 
when the liquid is boiling, separate spoonfuls of batter made 
with two eggs well beaten, two and a half or three cupfuls of but- 
termilk, one teaspoonful of soda, and sufficient flour. The batter 
should be made just before it is cooked. It takes about three or 
four minutes to cook it, the water not to be allowed to stop boiling. 
The dish should then be served immediately, or the dumplings 
will become heavy. 

Mince Pies (made from Remnants of Cold Beef). 

A good disposition in winter of cold roast beef is to make with 
it two or three mince pies, as by the following recipe: One cup- 
ful of chopped meat (quarter of it fat), two cupfuls of apple, one 
teaspoonful of salt, one tablespoonful of ground allspice, half a 
tablespoonful of ground cinnamon, half a tablespoonful of ground 
cloves, one cupful of sugar, half a cupful of raisins, half a cupful of 
currants, one cupful of cider; mince and mix thoroughly. 

There are about as many ways of utilizing cooked beef as 
there are cooks. Croquettes, beef sausages, beef rolls, beef 
cakes, served with sauces or without. Stews of beef alone, 
stews with potatoes, carrots, onions, or tomatoes, or dump- 
lings. Pot-pies, baked pies, pies with potato crust, and 
mince pies. Hash with potatoes, or thickened with bread 
crumbs and moistened with stock. Vary the method of sea- 
soning, the method of serving and you have a new dish. 
—Leslie Stone. 
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MAOARONI, AND HOW TO OOOK IT. 


INTERESTING DATA FROM HEAD- QUARTERS. 


ras AM totally unable to tell you from 
gh what source this “edible paste,” as 
Worcester calls Macaroni, derives 
itsname. I have asked many well- 
informed people, but no one can tell 
me, and I have no “ Unabridged” 
at hand to consult. Perhaps its 
origin is lost in antiquity, for it 
would be hard to say when the first 
macaroni was.made and eaten. Two 
hundred years ago Murillo, the great 
Spanish painter, depicted street 
boys eating their macaroni, just as 
the Italian of to-day may be seen, seated on the ground, his 
head thrown back and in his upraised hand a long stick of 
macaroni, the end of which is disappearing into his mouth. 

To any one who has visited Southern Italy the sight of 
macaroni calls up visions of the blue Bay of Naples, the great 
smoking peak of Vesuvius in the background, and close at 
hand acres of macaroni. The men may be seen making it in 
the little houses open to the air, close to the highway, and 
outside all along the road are laid sacks on which the maca- 
roni is drying in the sun, or the sides of the houses are hung 
with it. It gets not only plenty of sun and air, but also a 
good modicum of the thick, white dust that rises in clouds 
whenever a carriage passes. 

In that part of the world your coachman, or the man who 
has done you some little service, does not ask for money to 
drink your health, instead he stretches out his hand for “a 
few cents to buy some macaroni,” and the quantity of it that 
he will eat would doubtless astonish you. 

Naples and Genoa are rivals in the manufacture of maca- 
roni, and immense quantities are exported from both these 
havens. It is also made in France and in Southern Switzer- 
land. Many affirm that the Genoa macaroni is the best, but 
I think there is little choice ; it depends on the freshness. If 
the macaroni is old it matters little whether it was made in 
Genoa or Naples. 

In most Italian cities the bakers who make the common 
bread for the people, make also macaroni and supply their 
customers with it as soon as it is dry. This is delicious and 
cooks very quickly. The Italians like to have it look yellow 
and so often put saffron in to color it. 

Of course in America it is impossible to have macaroni 
quite fresh unless one lives near where it is manufactured, 
but there is no reason why it should not be made at home; 
for the best quality of Italian macaroni semolino is used, or 
half semolino and half wheat flour, but it may be made very 
well of ordinary bread flour. To make it richer eggs are 
often added. For the German market it is made with eggs. 
Home-Made Macaroni. 

To one pound of flour add one egg, well beaten, and enough 
water to make a batter that can be rolled; roll out thin on the 
pastry-board and cut in strips. Dry in the sun. 

In Europe small hand machines can be bought and are in 
general use in large country houses. They screw on to the 
table and the dough is put in at the top, it passes through a 
cylinder pierced with holes according to the size and form of 
the macaroni desired. 

Much of the macaroni used in trade is made in factories by 
machinery. The dough is called in Italy pasta, and the same 
name is applied to it when in the shops, whether under the 
form of macaroni, vermicelli or the little stars and letters 
used in soups. One manufactory that I know of turns out 
over sixty shapes, all made from the same dough. Each has a 
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name, as “stars, rings, grains of rice,” etc., and the very fine 
vermicelli that comes all in a tangle is called “ angel’s hair.” 

The best quality of any shape one pleases can be bought 
for six cents a pound, and there are various inferior grades 
sold, some as low as three cents a pound, but that I never 
tasted. It has a grayish tint in the shops and does not look 
inviting. 

It is very interesting to go through a macaroni factory. 
First you see the dough being mixed in a great trough. Two- 
thirds flour or semolino to one-third water is the proportion. 
When well mixed it is put in a shallow vat and rolled by ma- 
chinery, a great iron roller going round on a pivot in the 
center. When thoroughly rolled it is put in a cylindrical ma- 
chine with holes pierced in the bottom, and a man stands by 
to cut the macaroni the proper length as it is pressed through 
the holes. It falls on to a large, wooden tray and is then 
spread by girls and sent to the drying-room. When well 
dried it is carefully packed and shipped to all parts of the 
world. A factory I visited lately where there are eighteen 
hands employed, makes six or seven hundred pounds a day. 

The chief food of the Italians is macaroni, rice and Indian 
meal, so there are many ways of cooking these three articles 
to make variety. As the good housekeeper is often puzzled 
to know what to serve with meat; a few recipes may not 
come amiss. 

First about boiling macaroni: Have plenty of water in the 
pot, as it absorbs a large quantity; when the water boils, salt 
it and do not put in the macaroni until it boils violently. The 
time needed to cook it will depend on its freshness; if home- 
made or quite fresh, twenty minutes will probably be enough ; 
if imported or stale, three-quarters of an hour will be needed. 
American macaroni takes longer to cook than Italian. Keep 
it boiling well and stir from time to time; when it seems soft 
pour in a small pitcherful of cold water and let it stand on the 
stove till it begins to boil again—this swells and whitens the 
macaroni—then drain in a colander. This is the first step to 
all the following recipes. 

Cheese is usually cooked with macaroni, but as some of the 
family may dislike it, it is just as well to have the cheese grated 
and served in a separate plate, that each may help himself 
according to taste. Parmesan cheese is the best, but any 
hard cheese that will grate well may be used. Around Milan 
a kind of cheese called Sdrinz is generally used. In regard 
to the quantity, it depends on whether macaroni is a favorite 
dish in the family. For four persons I find a pound is enough. 
Bologna Macaroni. 

Chop well any bits of cold meat; have also ready one onion and 
a thick slice of fat pork (about one-quarter as much as the quan- 
tity of meat) also chopped small. Try out the pork in a frying-pan 
and put in the onion. When it is a rich yellow strain off the onion 
(if you do not like it on the table) and put the chopped meat in the 
fat; season with pepper and salt, add a ladleful of broth or weak- 
ened gravy. If it cooks dry add more broth, as it should be quite 
liquid. Have the macaroni boiled as above, and drained, lay ina 
deep platter and pour the meat over it. Sprinkle with cheese if 
liked. Aslice of ham or salted tongue added: to the meat is an 
improvement This is excellent made from the remains of braised 
beef. It may also be made from raw meat, only in that case, after 
browning the meat in the pork fat, add cold water instead of broth. 
It will also take longer to prepare as the meat must be well cooked. 
Macaroni and Meat. 

This is another way of using up cold meat. Cut the meat in 
cubes; heat the gravy if you have any, if not, make a brown sauce 
with a little flour, butter and onion; add tomato sauce or two or 
three fresh tomatoes cut small; pepper and salt. Put in the meat 
and let it boil up once. Arrange the macaroni as before in a deep 
platter and pour the meat and gravy over it. 

Macaroni and Sausage with Fried Apples. 

Drain the boiled macaroni and place in an earthern-ware baking- 

dish that can be served on the table, pour over it a cupful of cold 


milk and set it on the back of the fire. Fry fresh sausages and 
when they are well browned take them out and arrange them 
around the edge of the baking-dish over the macaroni, as you have 
some put into the fat slices of sound apples, when they are fried 
take them out with a fork and cover the macaroni with them, let- 
ting them lap over one another in the middle of the ring of sau- 
sages. Eat hot. This makes an excellent dish for the mid-day 
meal on a cold day. 

Macaroni and Butter. 

Put a piece of butter the size of an egg, in a well-warmed platter, 
lay the drained macaroni on it and work it over with two forks, as 
you would salad, until well mixed. Put grated cheese over it. 

The Italians use tomatoes almost always with macaroni, 
either the fresh fruit, or more commonly, what is called con- 
serva. This is tomatoes dried, the seeds taken out and re- 
duced to a pulp, looks like purple marmalade, and comes in 
great round balls which may be cut with a knife. I believe 
the best is made in Modena. If it is fresh it is enough to cut 
it in small pieces and add to the sauce or gravy. In winter 
when it is hard the conserva must be shaved off thin and 
mixed with a little water. 

Baked macaroni is the way it is oftenest seen in America. 
The macaroni being boiled, drained and laid in a pudding- 
dish, cold milk or cream is poured over it, red pepper is 
added if liked, and grated cheese and bread-crumbs. It is 
then set in the oven to brown. If left more than a few min- 
utes in the oven it becomes tough and leathery; and it can 
be served quite as well with browned crumbs spread over it 
without being put in the oven. 


—Marie Gozzaldi. 
LuGANo, SWITZERLAND. 


Original in Goop HoussK&EPING. 


YOUNG PROBABILITIES. 


f } “T see ‘Old Prob’ predicts more wind 


and rain ”— 

Thus read Papa;—Rob listening at 

his knee 

‘ Looked up,—then glancing out at 
Z weather vane 

He added.—‘ Yes, the wind’s still 
East, I see!” 


Next day, with hurrying feet, and noisy 
shoes, 
Breathless our boy ran in. ‘“ What 
does this spell ?”’ 
He cried :—‘‘ V-Z-W-S? Why, that 
is news !”’ 
Perplexed, he frowned, then smiles 
the frowns dispel. 


“Oh-h, zow I understand about ‘ O/d 
Prob,’ 
He puts those letters on a pole to- 
gether, 
And when they’re turned around by 
winds,’’ quoth Rob, 
“He tells us all the zews about the 
weather !!”” 


—Hannah Sedgwick. 


LIFE’S COMFORTS. 
Measure life 
By its true worth, the comforts it affords, 
And theirs alone seems worthy of the name, 
Good health, and, its associate in the most, 
Good temper; spirits prompt to undertake, 
And not soon spent, though in an arduous task ; 
The powers of fancy and strong thought are theirs ; 
E’en age itself seems privileged in them, 
With clear exemption from its own defects, 
A sparkling eye beneath a wrinkled front 
The veteran shows, and, gracing a gray beard 
With youthful smiles, descends toward the grave 
Sprightly, and old almost without decay.—Cowfer. 
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Woman's Work AND WAGES. 


CONDUCTED BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


All communications for this department should be addressed to Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, 135 West 103d Street, New York. 


IN DETAIL, 
The new department will treat: 
First.—Oi Business Life for women, as a means of livelihood. 

Second.—Women’s Exchanges as a means of bringing an idea of business 
life (other than professional) before the women whose interests they are intended 
to serve. 

Third.—The spread of the idea and the work done by exchanges and other 
organzations for the benefit of womankind and, of course, mankind, as well. 

Fourth.—The heretofore unknown increase in the number of such avenues 
open to women. 

Fifth.—The lack of mutual knowledge of these methods and what has been ac- 
complished by them. ~ 

Sixth.—A recognition of the lack of a common channel of communication be- 
tween those interested, and the necessity of establishing such a channel. 

Seventh.—A dissemination of knowledge in regard to the tendency of the 
development of the idea of making better, brighter and happier homes. 

Eighth.—To impress upon the public mind the fact that so many homes are 
burdened with non-producing members who would be more independent, happier 
and useful if earning their own living than eating the bread of idleness. 

Ninth.—To show the possibilities of a way being open for the accomplishment 
of the object mentioned in number Eight. 

Tenth.—To announce and maintain the fact that Goop HOUSEKEEPING isa 
journal chiefly of interest to women, and women’s work, and the returns for such 
work. The avowed purpose of the journal 1s explained in its sub-titles “‘ In the 
Interests of the Higher Life of the Household’’ and “For the Homes of the 
World,” and Goop HousgKE8PING is eminently the proper channel for commu- 
nication of all interests in the noble work under discussion. 


ANOTHER WORD TO MARY ANNE. 

Years ago in a dead and gone magazine, Rose Terry Cooke, one 
of the best delineators of New England life that we have ever had 
among us, wrote a reply to countless appeals entitled “ A Letter to 
Mary Anne.” Nothing more full of common sense and at the 
same time of real sympathy and interest has ever been said to 
budding authors, and the army of would-be authors, and it isa 
matter of surprise that every editor in the land did not beg for the 
right to print it as a leaflet and scatter it broadcast wherever pen 
and ink were owned. Without seeking to quench the literary as- 
piration, which often from an unpromising beginning, develops 
the qualities necessary to success, she told in plainest words, what 
the struggle must be for place and pay, and what training must be 
willingly undergone if one would find either. Her own experience 
was there, and various others in the same lines, given with her 
charming humor and incisiveness, and the whole letter held in- 
struction and warning in every paragraph. 

Years have passed. A constantly enlarging opportunity in edu- 
cation, and thus more and more practice in expressing thoughts, 
has made easy and often graceful writing the possession of more 
people to the square mile than in any other country on earth. The 
amount of thoroughly good matter poured each week into the 
office of every literary journal and magazine in the land, is a matter 
not only of amazement but often of despair to the editor who must 
weigh and measure and reject the thing which is in almost every 
point quite as good as the one he accepts. Why he accepts a good 
deal that finds place may often be questioned, but as it is certainly 
his interest to make up the most readable and popular column 
possible, one may take it for granted that he knows better than 
the critieal reader what constitutes both these qualities. 

This is one class of contribution, but there is another much 
easier to deal with yet far more likely to empty vials of wrath on 
the editor’s head. It is the result of many causes. Sometimes a 


| writer and even the occasional reader is convinced they must mean 
something. Every form of composition from epic to short story, 
may come under this head, and every editor has sat bewildered 
before the masses of manuscript which are as much wasted time 
| for writer as for reader. With the absolutely illiterate, mispelled 
| article there is no difficulty, and it may go back with no laceration 
of the editor’s feelings, though even here there is sometimes a 
quality of originality and freshness quite lacking in the more fluent 
work. In such case an editor will take much trouble to put the 
thing in printable form, but it is rarely that he has the opportunity. 
For much that he must deal with is a dead level of commonplace, 
the writers having no coherent plan or aim save to get into the 
papers in the easiest way open to them. 

Probably not one in ten of the myriads now writing for the press, 
stops to ask whether there is any degree of fitness for the work to 
be done. With no standard of comparison, and small knowledge 
as to what may have already been said on the same subject, they 
write on, multiplying words till enough pages have been filled to 
meet their conception of an article and send it off with the convic- 
tion that this is the right word at last. When it comes back again 
they are certain that nothing but personal jealousy of a new com- 
petitor in the field, could have brought about such result, and an 
angry corespondence with the guilty editor follows or is attempted. 
These are the hopeless cases, and their name is legion. 

Why am I also multiplying words on this particular mode of 
offense? Because in letter after letter comes an arraignment of 
editors who have rejected manuscripts, or more reasonable but no 
less troubled words of inquiry as to how and why this should be. 
It is because so many women write to me confident that they have 
only to send and the work will necessarily be accepted ; because 
so much of it is absolutely unfit for the purpose intended however 
well expressed it may chance to be. “Iam sure I can write,” is 
the word from how many, “If you will only give me a chance. 
I think about a great many things that I am sure would be of in- 
terest, but there is such favoritism that you have to know an editor 
to be taken.” 

This is as unjust as the charge of favoritism made so constantly 
against women’s exchanges. Skilled labor is the only form of 
labor that has to-day, slightest chance of success and with perfect 
justice. The woman who would succeed as journalist or general 
writer may by some rare and happy chance make her success in 
her first venture, but this is not the law of life or of good work of 
any order. Instead of quarrelling with the editor because an arti- 
cle comes back, it would be well to consider whether you are pre- 
pared for constant repetition of this experience till you have dis- 
covered the secret of good work or have settled that your vocation 
lies elsewhere. : 

It is perfectly true that the article you read may seem to you less 
well put than your own, and yet it is quite worth while to study its 
form of construction and general style, as one clue to what consti- 
tutes an acceptable piece of work. Where there is a determined 
bent toward the literary life it is safest to say to one’s self at once, 
that it means unending patience; study of the best authors, and 
constant effort to put into the best words whatever thought may 
come. The facility gained by such effort is a far different thing 
from the facility of mere verbiage ; the power of easy speech which 
Englishmen envy in Americans and which too often convinces its 
owner that they have only to put pen to paper to bring down the 
shower of gold popularly supposed to descend upon the success- 
ful writer. 


fatal facility of words which run so easily on to paper that the 


Thus much to the women who would work in this way and who 
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seek honestly to fit themselves for the life which, whatever its 
hard places, is very rich in compensation. For such women I shall 
give in one or two articles to follow, certain directions that may 
help to clear the ground and show what the different phases of 
work in this direction demand. 


A TRADES COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

The little monthly published by the Mew Century Working 
Woman’s Guild, has a short article by its President, with the 
above title, and the word it has to say is so vital that it is given 
here in full. 


At this present stage of our history-making, the eyes of the civ- 
ilized world are beginning to open to some matters which certainly 
need consideration. We have observed, for instance, in regard to 
the labor question, that the old system of apprenticeships is almost 
extinct, and that nothing has arisen to take its place. “ What is 
to become of us?” we ask in alarm, “if we lose our skill in 
trades?” What? Why, first a large proportion of our laborers 
will become paupers; next, a large proportion of the paupers will 
become criminals; then our boasted American civilization will go 
backward ; then we shall lose our present place among the nations 
of the world. All poor men cannot get employment on the streets 
or in factories ; all unoccupied men are in danger of deterioration ; 
all such are dangerous to the whole community. Wherefore, let 
us set to work at once to avert such calamity; let us establish 
manual schools and colleges of technology; let the government 
pour out money; let private citizens come to the rescue; let us do 
all this. not only for their sakes, but for our own. 

So widely, in this regard, have we opened our eyes, and yet, it is 
curious, but in another which is almost the same, we are still nearly 
blind. In this city about 100,000 women are compelled to earn 
their own bread; how are they to earn it? They cannot all be 
house servants, or stand behind counters. Is there any appren- 
ticeship for them? Is there any high road to dressmaking, cook- 
ing, millinery, or other trades of women? Besides the thousands 
whose husbands are the sufficient bread-winners, there are many, 
many thousands who may feed themselves or die. Without 
knowledge of some trade or profession, they must attempt to do it 
by unskilled labor; unskilled labor, does not, as a rule, pay enough 
to keep the soul inthe body. When poor women go hungry, they 
too, like men, may become paupers or criminals. And are hordes 
of women, living outside the barriers of self-respect, less danger- 
ous to themselves or to the whole community than men? 

“ But what,” says a citizen, opening his eyes a little, “are we to 
do about it? What is it you women want?” 

We want you to realize that every one, of either sex, who is 
forced to labor, ought to have a chance to learn how, that there 
is at present no place in this city where a woman of [ittle or no 
means can learn a trade, and that this is not an individual, but a 
general calamity. We want citizens who recognize that their 
wealth is in part a stewardship, and are looking out for ways to 
fulfill it, to know that the dream of the Mew Century Guild of 
Working Women is to establish, in connegtion with their other 
educational work, what might be called a oe College, not for 
training in general manual dexterity, but forthe thorough teaching 
of specific trades. The Guild has a board of managers known to 
be competent to such an undertaking, but our present house is 
crowded with our present enterprises, and such a sehool would 
mean more money for appliances and technical instruction, and 
more room for classes. In short, we should have a building from 
which we could not be dislodged, and which could be fitted up to 
suit our special needs. 

A thing so obviously needed is sure to come, but we, who daily 
see the need, are ready for it now. 

E. S. TURNER. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
A sudden wave of interest has risen inthe question as to whether 
women can earn a living at once if they take up journalism or gen- 


eral literary work. Three letters are before me each asking much 
the same question as to such possibilities, and one or two others 


just received desire immediate employment in this direction. 
Here is one: 


“Tam so often told that all the old workers in the literary field 
are jealous of any new comer, and that it is not worth while to try 
to get into any magazine of much reputation because they have 
their own set and wont let in anybody else. Do you think that 
this is true, and do you think that any one with talent has a fair 
chance? I am so anxious to earn a living in this way, because one 
can do it quietly at home and no one need know the failures what- 
ever one may do about the successes. Will you tell how best to 
go to work?” 


Of much the same general order is the next one, which wants a 
list of the best newspapers and periodicals with their prices and 
the names of “as many of the editors as possible.” This is a trifle 
too comprehensive. Every town has its daily or weekly, often of 
a high degree of excellence, and if one wishes to experiment 
in journalism, and the work has any value, the editor will be ready 
to give it place. As to pay that settles itself when a certain stand- 
ard has been reached, and prices vary greatly at different points. 
All these questions and many more will be answered in this and 
the next number or two of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, the opening 
article for the present number holding replies to several. 

From Iowa comes a pleasant letter in which the writer says: 

“I can hardly tell you how much we value Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING as well as your own particular share init. I lend my copy till 
it is almost in pieces for unluckily we are not a very rich neighbor- 
hood, and very few just about us can subscribe. We want to 
know if you are going to give any list of occupations open to 
women and some description of them. Weall hope so. You who 
are in or near cities do not know how we remote prairie dwellers 
need to be told minutely all this sort of thing, and we look to you 
to tell us all about Work and Wages.” 

You shall not be disappointed, Friend. This is precisely one 
intention of the new department, which if fair words are a test has 
made many friends already and hopes to make more. You will 
find the beginning of some comment on special avenues of work 
in the present number. 

An indignant experimenter in what the Exchange will or will 
not take, writes as follows: 

“1 do think it is the most awful nonsense being so particular 
about the size and shape of cakes. Every one who has ever eaten 
my cake says it is delicious but it comes back over and over again, 
because the people there Say it is very unequal. I say it isn’t, for 
I use the same rule always, and how can it be. It is certainly fa- 
voritism in spite of your saying they judge fairly and others here 
think the same. Do you go to the exchanges yourself to see if 
they are fair?” 

Hardly, since there are sixty-eight at different points but those 
within reach have all been visited, and I feel fully justified in re- 
peating what has already had full space here, that while they are 
managed by human beings, who are fallible, they are honestly 
managed and that favoritism is almost impossible. For further 
reply the writer is referred to previous numbers of Goop Housr- 
KEEPING containing this department. 

Another friend writes at length some reflections on what woman 
should be which are given as the work of an interested reader : 

“The twentieth century is to be woman’s. Of all the marvels 
wrought by the past, none is so great or so gratifying to lovers of 
humanity than is the emancipation of women. Toa human soul, 
what is so sweet as freedom? Paul declared two thousand years 
ago that the “truth shall make you free,” and the truth that a 
woman is a responsible human being like unto a man, answerable 
for her own soul and to be judged for the- deeds of her body as 
well as the thoughts of her inner being, this truth has been the 
leaven to work in the midst of humanity and bring about a reform. 
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It became the fashion only a few years since, for parents to edu- 
cate their daughters. Why or wherefore, no one, the girls in- 


cluded, could tell. They graduated, with ideas as to their future, | 


almost as misty and vague as the tulle dresses they wore. They 
came home from school, to put their books away, and wait for 
marriage, meanwhile helping with the housework, and cultivating 
their sentiments to better fit them for wifehood and maternity. Pit- 
iful, sorrowful, narrow lives they led, many of them, with whatever 
bright aspiration that may have dawned upon them at twenty, 
utterly lost at thirty—good wives and mothers, perhaps, so far as 
they knew how to be. But that is not enough. One must needs 


be a grand woman as well. Every soul owes something to itself | 


aside from the duties due to others, in order to fulfill its mission. 
Bill Syke’s Nancy was a model wife. Good society would scarcely 
receive her on the merits of her womanhood. 

The most ignorant heathen woman on a South sea island may 
do her whole duty, so far as she knows it, toward her offspring. 
Who will deny that she might know her duty in a higher, finer 
sense, if she herself filled the measure of a woman “nobly plan- 
ned?” 

To-day we have outgrown some of the notions in vogue a quarter 
of acentury ago. There are men and women in America who be- 
lieve that when the sweet girl graduate comes home, she should 
begin a definite life-work on her own account. They believe that 
a woman has no more right to hide any sort of a talent in a napkin 
than has a man. 

They believe that happiness and freedom and uplifting of the 
soul lie in work well done or rather the doing of the work that has 
some definite aim. 

They believe that no life is beautiful that is not strong, and that 
strength and independence go hand in hand. They believe it is 
absurd for all girls to be cut and planned after the same pattern 


and that they each one have a right to assert their own individual- | 


ity. ‘They believe one of the mainsprings of character to be the 
capacity for self-support and that it is just as honorable for a 
woman to work for wages in any field of labor as it is to work 
without wages—for her board and clothing simply, for her husband 
and children. In short, all reasonable human creatures very well 
know that a woman is an end unto herself and that with some defi- 
nite aim in her life she will be happier, better and more womanly 
than she has ever been before. CARRIE M. OGILVIE. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF WOMEN. 

A bill for the incorporation of an American college for girls at 
Constantinople has been introduced in the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, by Representative Bicknell. 

London University has now on its rolls seven lady Masters of 
Art, 147 Bachelors of Art, two Doctors of Science, 21 Bachelors 
of Science, and eight ladies holding medical and surgical degrees. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson Butler, who painted “ The Roll Call,” 
“Scotland Forever,” and other well-known military pictures, 
has been in Ireland studying evictions, with a view to putting 
therm on canvass. 

The youngest lady editor of Kansas, Miss Minerva D. Walker, 
of the Harper Graphic, is only sixteen, instead of eighteen as was 
reported. Though so young, she has the good sense to prefer her 
fullname to the diminutive “ Minnie.” Pet names should be for 
friends and relations, not for the public. 

Miss Clementina Black has an article well worth reading in the 
November issue of the Fortnightly, on “ Trades Organization for 


the only effectual remedy for this state of things is to be found in 
trades unions and co-operations of the workers among themselves ; 
not in the well-meant efforts of benevolent ladies to supply poor 
working women gratuitously with more or less of the necessaries 
of life, thus enabling them to undersell others, and for the same 
reason she strongly deprecates the cheap sale of work by asylums, 
prisons and penitentiaries, as tending to lower permanently the 
market price of outside labor. By instructing working women to 
form unions and combine together for the purpose of keeping up 
wages to a reasonable level, such as will suffice to support life in 
comfort, without the alternative of slow or rapid starvation, she 
considers that better results will be obtained, and more permanent 


| good done.—Woman's Cycle. 


At the annual dinner of the Cornell University Club, in New 
York City, December 21, which was attended by about 200 alumni, 
and addressed by ex-Gov. Cornell, ex-President Cleveland, Gen. 
Woodford, and other prominent men, President Charles Kendall 
Adams gave important testimony regarding the health of women- 
students. He held that both male and female students left the 
university bettered in body as well as in mind. He said it was not 
true that collegiate study hurt the health of young women, and 
added : “I think it can be demonstrated that, where care is taken, 
as we and others take care, by means of a gymnasium specially 
provided for women, the health of the young women is improved, 
and they go out from the university in better physical condition 
than when they entered it.” 


In respect of the intimate connection of political rights with 
trade organizations, a curiously illustrative example has just 
occurred. Ina late strike in the jute factories of Forfarshire, the 
men workers received, after holding out for nine weeks, an 
advance of wages, such being the terms of the compromise, which, 
however, also agreed that the women employed should go on at 
the old rate. It is said that there is much grumbling among the 


| female workers at having had to sacrifice nine weeks’ wages that 


Women.” She shows that while increased facilities for work and | . 
| found aschool for girls. The result is a Huguenot Seminary, with 


added demand for labor have been of incalculable benefit to many 
women, the increased competition resulting from the immense 
numbers seeking employment, and those who not being wholly 
dependent on the results of their labor, are enabled to accept a 
less wage than will suffice to support life, render it more and more 


difficult for those dependent on the results of their work to live by | . 
| tion of women over a considerable portion of the Cape. 


it. Miss Black mentions several pitiable illustrations of this; for 
instance, that army embroideresses, whose work consists in em- 
broidering the different badges on soldiers’ uniforms, one requir- 
ing a regular apprenticeship and no small degree of skill, can only 
earn on an average two pence an hour, while the making of ulsters 
is only paid at the rate of threepence a piece. She considers that 


| 
| 


the men only should obtain an advance. This is hardly unnatural, 
and the Suffrage Journal says: “ The case affords another illus- 
tration of the danger incurred by women, who make sacrifices in 
order to enter into industrial or political warfare in partnership 
with men, without the power and protection of the parliamentary 
franchise. Such men appear willing to accept everything women 
can give or do for them, and are not backward in expression of the 
highest admiration of their sacrifices and devotion, but when it 
comes to a share of the spoil they are very apt to take the lion’s 
share.” 

It is satisfactory to know that the Empress of Japan with her 
suite, having made full trial of the European dress has ordered a 
return to their own beautiful and healthful costume. 


Mrs. Helen Campbell has accepted an invitation from the Chau- 
tauqua managers to lecture in their course for 1890, and will give a 
series of lectures on “ Social Economics and Women,” beginning 
the 6th of August. 

Eliza Cook, in her will, which was probated in England a few 
weeks ago, expresses her earnest wish that no information be given 
to any one for the purpose of compiling memoirs of her life. 


Mrs. Ormiston Chant will soon revisit America. She is expected 
to arrive about February 1, and she will probably be one of the 
speakers at the National-American Woman Suffrage Convention 
in Washington. 

Miss Ferguson, a graduate of Mt. Holyoke, went to Wellington, 
in the Western Province of Cape Colony, fifteen years ago, to 


a corps of nineteen teachers, mostly Americans, and 225 pupils, 
mostly of Dutch parentage; with large buildings and grounds, an 
observatory and telescope, and excellent appliances in all the de- 
partments. As principal of this seminary, Miss Ferguson has 
extended the influence of Mary Lyon’s work for the better educa- 


The late principal of the normal department of Howard Univer- 
sity, Martha Briggs, a colored lady, was universally loved and re- 
spected as a woman and an educator. Rev. Dr. Shippen, in a 
eulogistic sermon the Sunday after her death, coupled her memory 
with that of John Bright— Woman's Tribune. 
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THE KITOHEN TABLE. 


PICKED-UP CRUMBS AT HOME AND FROM ABROAD. 


FISH AND OYSTER PREPARATION AND COOKING. 
Miss Parloa, at the Boston Cooking School. 

AKED FISH.—For a fish weighing about five pounds, take 
three large or five small crackers, three-fourths of a cupful of 
crumbs, a quarter of a pound of salt pork, two tablespoon- 
fuls of salt, quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper, half a 

tablespoonful of chopped parsley, two tablespoonfuls of flour 
and about half a cupful of cold water. If the fish has not 
already been scraped free of scales, scrape and wash clean; 
then rub into it one tablespoonful of the salt. Roll the crackers 
very fine, and add to them the parsley, one tablespoonful of 
chopped pork, half the pepper, half a tablespoonful of salt, and 
cold water to moisten well. Put this into the body of the fish, and 
fasten together with a skewer. Butter a tin sheet and put it intoa 
baking-pan. Cut gashes across the fish, about half an inch deep 
and two inches long. Cut the remainder of the pork into strips 
and put these into the gashes. Now put the fish into the pan and 
dredge well with salt, pepper and flour. Cover the bottom of the 
pan with hot water, and put into a hot oven. Bake an hour, bast- 
ing often with the gravy in the pan, and dredging each time with 
salt, pepper and flour. The water in the pan must often be re- 
newed, as the bottom is to be covered simply each time. Baste 
the fish every fifteen minutes. When cooked, lift from the pan on 
the tin sheet and slide carefully into the center of the dish on 
which it is to be served. Pour around it Hollandaise sauce, to- 
mato sauce or any other preferred. Garnish with parsley. 


OYSTER CROQUETTES.—One pint of oysters, washed and drained. 
Parboil and drain, saving the liquor. Chop the oysters fine. Melt 
two tablespoonfuls cf butter, add two tablespoonfuls of flour. 
Pour on slowly one-half cupful of oyster liquor and one-half 
cupful of cream. Add one teaspoonful of chopped parsley, a 
few grains of cayenne, one-half teaspoonful of ‘salt, and the 
yolks of two eggs. Cook two or three minutes, then add half a 
cupful of chopped chicken and the oysters. When cold, shape, 
roll in crumbs, eggs and crumbs, and fry in hot fat. Parboil the 
oysters in half a cupful of water, stirring with a fork, so as to dis- 
cover any bits of shell which may adhere to the meats. Cook until 
the edges curl a little. Put the butter in a stewpan, and when it 
boils add the flour, stirring until there are no lumps; then the 
oyster liquor should be put in, very slowly, letting the mixture boil 
up between each addition. After all the ingredients, except the 
oysters and chicken, are in, it should cook a little, and then add 
the meats. More chicken can be used, if liked, but not enough to 
destroy the oyster flavor, or all of the chicken may be omitted, us- 
ing more oysters. Milk can be used instead of cream, and is nearly 
as good. In shaping the croquettes, form a spoonful between the 
hands into a ball, then roll on the board into a cone or cylinder 
shape. Prepare crumbs for the croquettes in this way: Put pieces 
of stale bread into the oven, and dry thoroughly; then grate and 
sift. Take a broad-bladed knife and roll the croquettes in the 
crumbs. Beat =p an egg with a spoonful of cold water, dip the 
croquette in this, and cover with crumbs again. Place five in a 
wire basket, and dip in a kettle of smoking hot fat, letting them 
remain about two minutes. Set the croquettes in the oven to get 
heated through, being careful not to let them stay too long, as that 
would make them crack. Chicken croquettes are made in the 
same way, using all milk instead of the oyster liquor. 


Fresh from the Larders of English Purveyors. 
POTATO CAKES. 

Rich Potato CAKES.—Bakea dozen of very fine potatoes, remove 
the peels and cut away all the dark spots; weigh off three-fourths 
pound, and pound into it one-fourth pound of butter ; then add one- 
fourth pound of pulverized sugar, two ounces of dry and sifted 
flour, the yolks of two eggs, and a pinch of salt. Form it intoa 
rather soft paste, then flour the board, roll it out nice and sleek, 
stamp or cut into any shape preferred, place them on a greased 
baking-sheet, egg them over, and bake in a moderate oven. Bake 
rather crisp. These can be flavored with essence, if approved. 


them one by one, putting the yolks in one basin and the whites in 
another. -Then take four pounds of pulverized sugar, put half of it 
with the yolks, and work it well to a smooth batter containing no 
sugar grit; then add the remainder and work it well with the spat- 
ula for about twenty minutes. Beat up the whites very stiff to 
insure that so many whites shall not curdle. Take part of the 
whites and mix it with the yolks, then gently pour the yolk mixt- 
ure upon the whites, and mix well. Next add one and three- 
fourths pounds of potato flour; mix it well in. Butter a mould of 
sufficient size with clarified butter, and then coat it with very fine 
sugar.. Gently pour the cake batter into the bottom of the mould 
slowly, so as to avoid air-bubbles on the surface of the cake. Cover 
the center of a baking-sheet, at least an inch thick, with ashes, salt 
or sand; stand the mould on this, put it in a moderate oven, and 
keep the door half open for about an hour. Look at the cake, but 
avoid moving it, and if the top colors too quick place some sheets 
of paper on it. 


CABBAGE. 


Rep CABBAGE (HOT).—Hash or mince mutton or beef. Dish 
it ina circle on the dish, with a well in the center. Fill this well 


with the following mixture, and serve hot: Put sufficient pickled 
red cabbage and the vinegar into a stewpan, add some stock, boil 
it up, stir in a little corn-flour mixed with cold water. 

RED CABBAGE DARIOLE.—One-third of cooked ham minced 
fine, one-third of cold beef also minced, and one-third of red 
pickled cabbage chopped. Mix this well and fill up little dariole 
moulds with it. Next soak some gelatine in a mixture of cold 
water and the cabbage vinegar. When soaked sufficiently, put it 
in a stewpan, add some more hot water, with salt and cayenne to 
taste, also a drop or two of cochineal. Boil up, test it to the usual 
consistence of aspic jelly. Fill up the dariole moulds with this; 
when set, turn out by a dip in hot water. 

MILK. 

To PRESERVE MILK—COLONIAL FASHION.—Provide bottles, 
which must be quite clean, sweet and dry. Draw the milk from the 
cow into the bottles, and as they are filled immediately cork them 
well up, and wire them on firmly. Then put a bed of straw at the 
bottom of a boiler, on which place the bottles, with straw between 
them. Fill up with cold water, heat the water just up to the boil- 
ing point, draw the fire, and leave it to get cold. Take out the 
bottles, pack them in sawdust in boxes, and store in the coolest 
part of the building. Milk preserved in this way is said to keep 
sweet and good over twelve months. 

MILK TO FRESHEN BUTTER.—Salt butter may be freshened by 
churning it with new milk in the proportion of one pound of butter 
to a quart of milk. Treat the butter in all respects in churning 
as fresh. 

FrRozEN MILk.—M. Guerin of Grandvilles (Vosges) proposes a 
new method of preserving milk. He says that frozen milk can be 
transported with the greatest ease, and when required for use and 
thawed retain all the true character of fresh milk. If so, what can 
be easier than to freeze the fresh milk in blocks, convey it to 
London in ice chambers, and store it in the cold stores under 
Leadenhall Market, where it could be sold to the dairies? Cream 
could also be exported to India in half-pint bricks. 


EGGS. 

INDIAN Eccs.—Boil some eggs hard, put them in cold water, 
then shell them and put into more cold water. When quite cold, 
take them out on to a cloth, cut off one end with a sharp knife so 
that they will stand upright. Now insert a small spoon and remove 
the yolks without breaking the whites. Rub the yolks through a 
wire sieve, put them in a basin and mix them with an equal quan- 
tity of Indian chutney; stuff the eggs with this, and dish in an up- 
right position. Of course, you will have double of the mixture 
required to fill the eggs; put the remainder by, ard use it when 
required for an 

INDIAN OMELET.—Make a savory omelet; also warm up the 
remainder of the above mixture (Red Cabbage Dariole) in a small 
stewpan. When the omelet is done, put the hot chutney into the 


‘center of it, fold it over, and serve.—London Baker, Confectioner 


LarGe Potato FLour Cake.—Take fifty-six fine eggs, break 


and Purveyor. 
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THE Cozy CORNER. 


We have several contributions for our “‘Cozy Corner” department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


“ A. L. H.,” Chicago, IIL, “ Mrs. J. C. K.,” Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
our correspondent from Worcester, Mass., who asks for informa- 
tion as to the Etiquette of Calls and Cards, are referred to the above 
announcement.—£aditor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


WHY IS THIS THUS? 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Can any of your readers tell me how I can prevent iron gem-pans 
from blackening? I have some that spoil everything baked in 
them, in spite of repeated scourings. I have used everything that 
I know of for the purpose in vain. Mrs. O. C. D. 

COMMONWEALTH, WIs. 


OLD FASHIONED JOHNNY CAKE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some of the experienced readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
please give the entire process of making and baking the old-fash- 
ioned Johnny (or Journey) cake. Also, tell how the hoe cakes and 
ash cakes of the Southern States are prepared. I would also 
like to know how charcoal biscuits are made. Mrs. E. F.C. 

NICHOLAS CouRT HousE, W. VA. 


DELICATE COOKIES. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I enclose a recipe for cookies which are excellent. 

DELICATE CooKIEs.—Half a pound of butter creamed with one pound 
of powdered sugar, five eggs well beaten, two teaspoonfuls of lemon or 
vanilla, half a nutmeg, one and a quarter pounds of flour. Set in a cold 
place for afew hours to harden. Roll very thin and bake a delicate brown. 

COMMONWEALTH, WIs. Mrs. O. C. D. 


DURABLE TABLE WARE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I have seen nothing yet in any of your numbers concerning 
pretty, durable table ware. Some “crazies” and chips so easily 
as to be a constant source of annoyance. Will not some one ex- 
perienced be kind enough to advise concerning ware that shall be 
pretty for the table of the “many of moderate means,” and at the 
same time reasonable in price and durable. Mrs. H. W. L. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


MAPLE CARAMEL CAKE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Referring toa recipe for “ Maple Caramel Cake,” by “ Annie 
Curd,” in the June 8th number of your excellent magazine, I have 


not made it asuccess and would be grateful for an answer to the | 


following in regard to it: 4st. Will #z/é answer in place of cream? 
2d. Must the filling for the cake be a jelly between the layers, or 
must it be thin enough to be absorbed in the cake. 
My husband is exceedingly fond of maple caramels, and there- 
fore I am anxious to get this recipe correct. Mrs. H. F., Jr. 
Jersey N. J. 


BREAD WITH COMPRESSED YEAST. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Perhaps my sister’s experiments will help “E. C. K. Detroit, 
Mich.,” about bread with compressed yeast. Let her try my way, 
unless some one else has a better. Divide the ordinary two-cent 
yeast cake into quarters, using only one of them to set a small 
sponge. Put each of the other quarters into a small, wide-mouthed 
bottle, cover with cold water, cork, and keep on ice till wanted. 

When the sponge is light stir down with the addition of a little 
more flour and water. Compressed yeast has the virtue when 
good, to lose none of its strength, or sweetness by frequent 
“ stirring down.” 

When again light, (which should be in less than an hour,) work 
into a loaf, let rise, work down again, let rise; then knead into 
small loaves, and when light bake a rich brown. The more it is 
kneaded the finer the grain, and small loaves seem better than 


large ones. It will keep under water, if in a cold place and where 
it cannot freeze, for at least two weeks. A whole cake if good 
ought to raise dough enough for twenty or thirty loaves of bread. 


PoRTAGE Clty, Pa. 7.1.2. 


ABOUT THAT CHICKEN PIE. 
Lditor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I have just read the article in GooD HOUSEKEEPING on “chicken 
pie.” I regret to have that teaching go forth to your readers with- 
out a demur, lest many be led to suffer thereby. Therefore please 
allow me to say that I have repeatedly known of persons being 
made ill by eating chicken pie in which no opening had been made 
in the upper crust by which the gases might escape. I never 
should dare partake of one that had not an opening sufficiently 
large to be kept open during the baking. I consider this too im- 
portant a matter to have it treated so lightly as the clipping does 
which you give in Goop HouSEKEEPING of February rst, and 
that, too, in the face of a council of persons competent to judge in 
the matter. Tuy NEIGHBOR. 

AUBURNDALE, Mass. 


SOME IDEAS ABOUT REFRESHMENTS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In GooD HOUSEKEEPING of February rst, “ Alma,” of “Out 
West,” asks for some ideas upon refreshments for afternoon enter- 
tainments. I send a few that she may cull from: 

Croquettes, biscuits, small cakes, coffee. 

Salad, thin bread and butter, sliced cake, chocolate. 

Sliced fowl, celery, small cakes, tea biscuits. 

Cocoa, fruit cake, cream puffs, bread and butter. 


The croquettes can be made of either chicken, turkey or veal, 
prepared the day before, biscuits and bread prepared in the morn- 
ing, cake sliced and put into its basket, napkins, silver and china 
all arranged before lunch, and so leave the one servant nothing to 
attend to but coffee, etc., etc., at any one of the entertainments. 
The addition of jelly or ices will be nice. AUNT SUE, 

WASHINGTON, Pa. 


MORE PARTICULARS WANTED. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

May I ask “J. C. S.,” Detroit, Mich., who appears as a con- 
tributor in your issue of December 7 last, if she can somewhat 
more in detail specify how she succeeded for five years in keeping 
her household expenses “ for three grown persons, one child anda 
servant” at $1,200 per year? In the magazine of the date above 
specified she goes as far as “ rent, $33; servant, $13; table and 
extras, $54” per month. I want to presume upon her kindness, 
and yours, to ask her if she can split up this largest third into little 
bits of pieces, with names on each—in other words, itemize her 
household expenses—fuel, gas, meats, groceries, etc. Also if this 
was done in Detroit or elsewhere, with some idea of the prevailing 
prices of commodities. This may be somewhat beyond your usual 
scope, but I have found Goop HOUSEKEEPING such a helpful 
companion that after several years’ intimacy I do want to ask ita 
special question for myself. 623. 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


BREAD WITHOUT A YEASTY TASTE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Here is my recipe for bread which has no yeasty taste, and 
which is liked by my family, after testing many other ways. It 
will commend itself to housekeepers as it can be made in the morn- 
ing: Break a cake of compressed yeast in small pieces into the 
bread-bowl ; to a pint of cold milk add a half-pint of hot water, turn 
slowly into the bowl and stir the yeast with a spoon till dissolved ; 
then sift in flour and a scant teaspoonful of salt till stiff enough to 
knead. Knead until smooth, cover and set in a warm place to rise. 
When sufficiently light—which will be in three or four hours— 
mould in two long rolls and place side by side in a small, square 
dripping-pan. For this second rising keep in a cooler place than 
the first, letting it rise slowly, to insure a fine texture—one hour in 
summer and longer in cold weather. Have a Aof¢ oven for the first 
fifteen minutes, letting it gradually cool afterward. 

I hope to hear from some of the GooD HOUSEKEEPING readers 
that they have tried it. I. J. N. 

FAYVILLE, MAss, 
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Hours Quick W17TTED. 


For THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE CHILDREN OF A 
LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining. 


Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the writer 
will go straight to the waste-basket. 


[BY REQUEST, FROM AN OLD ALMANAC.] 
242.—AN ENIGMATICAL DINNER. 
MEAT, GAME, FOWL AND FISH. 


1. The ornamental part of the head. 
2. The divine part of man. 
3. A tailor’s implement. 
4. A blockhead. 
5. The Grand Seigniors Dominions. 
6. A lean wife. 
7. An unruly member. 
8. A sign in the Zodiac. 


VEGETABLES. 


1. The earth, and a thing of small value. 
2. A tailor’s plunder. 
3. Adish made of Indian corn, and several apartments in a house. 
4 Equal in number, and odd ends. 
5. An iron vessel, and eight ciphers. 
6. Marks of contempt. 
7. The work of a spider, and long life. 
8. A thing of no consequence. 
9. The title of a bird. 
10. To conquer. 
DESSERT. 
1. The drink of the gods, and the shell of a melon. 
2. A Dutch prince. 
3. Married folks. 
a. A musical instrument. 
5. Colorless, and the seat of life. 
6. To fret, and Eve’s temptation. 
7. A domestic fowl, and the product of a hedge. 
8. A defense, and a nut. 
g. The first temptation, and a light breeze. 
to. An instrument of torture. 
11. What England never will be. 
12. A running stream. 
13. A part of the body, and nuts. 
DRINKS. 
1. A sailor’s desire. 2. 
3. Merry Andrews. 4. A high mountain. 
5. Counterfeit agony. 6. A city of Portugal. 
7. An island in the Atlantic ocean. 
8. Adam’s ale. 


A smal] tree. 


243.—TWELVE HIDDEN OLD-TIME RULERS. 
Tony with glad avidity 
Dined, and with great rapidity 
He said, while yet his lips were wet, 
** Your parasol, O Mona, get, 
And get the rods, and we will go 
Up to Lem Young’s, his pond you know, 


Fishing where lancy rushes grow; 
There’s not a habitation near, 
And did, O did, you, Mona, know 

That August usually is so hot? 
I'd like a lunch there on the spot, 
That Tila shall for us prepare.” 


‘‘A good plan, Tony,’”’ Mona said, 
‘** To get it us no pains she’ll spare, 
But don’t take garlics with your bread, 
The odor I could never bear! ” 
KaRIN. 


244.—CHARADE. 
Shaven crown and robe of serge, 
Quiet convent cell ; 
Such the lot my frst would choose, 
Far from men to dwell. 


But my second tells a tale 
Known to fairy lore— 

Woman’s curiosity | 
Stained its wards with gore. 


My whole, mockery of man, 
Not one word will say; 
Should he speak, so Darkies tell, 
He must toil, not play. 
M. N. R. 


245.—A CENTO. 


The following lines are selections from the works of as many 
different authors, who are they ? 


I only knew she came and went, 
Like troutlets in a pool; 

She was a phantom of delight, 
And I was like a fool. 


One kiss, dear maid, I said, and sighed, 
Out of those lips unshorn, 

She shook her ringlets round her head 
And laughed in merry scorn. 


246.—ENIGMA. 
My frst is in Egg, but not in Chick; 
My second is in Mortar, but not in Brick; 
My ¢Kird is in Sea, but not in Lake; 
My fourth is in Roast, but not in Bake; 
My f/¢th is in Leap, but not in Work; 
My szxth is in Scrub, but not in Soak. 
The name of my wo/e YoU may relate— 
’Tis a notable festival we celebrate. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
PRINTED IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING NO. 121. 


234.—WHO CAN TELL? 
1. Pins were first used in England about the year 1453. 
2. Asparagus is a native of Great Britain. 
3. The onion was first grown in Western Asia. 
4. Disproportionableness is said to be the longest English word. 
5. Glass windows were first used for light about 1180. 
6. Tea was introduced into Europe from China about the end 


| of the sixteenth century. 


7. The word “house” first appears in the English Bible in 
Genesis vii: 1—And the Lord said unto Noah, Come thou and all 
thy house into the ark, (the word here, as in many other places in 
the Bible, means household, or family); but “house” in Genesis 
xxviii: 17, This is none other but the house of God, means a place 
of habitation. 

8. There are said to be ten Indian Training Schools in the 
United States. 

9. The longest distance over which conversation by telephone is 
daily maintained is 750 miles, from Portland, Me., to Buffalo, N. Y. 

From M.C. Allen, Brockport, N. Y., (who answered most of the 
other questions, and substantially as above) has come the following 
information in respect to three questions, which, though it differs 
somewhat from that published above, is perhaps as likely to con- 
tain the facts, which seem not to be entirely undisputable as found 
in recorded history: 

2. Native of Southern Europe and Africa. 

3. Native country not known,,but has been cultivated in India 
and Egypt from the most remote antiquity. 

5. First used in Italy about the third century; in England in A. 
D. 674, but did not come into general use until the fifteenth century. 

And from Josie H. Schureman, New York City, who has evidently 
gleaned from still other sources, the following: 1. 1483; 2. Eng- 
land; 3. Western Asia; 5. Third century, to light houses in Pom- 
peii; 6. Early in the sixteenth century; 7. Genesis xxviii; 17; 8. 
One, Dartmouth College. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., MARCH 1, 1890. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HouSsEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS.., if not accepted. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

The first Good Thing—and the best—in the present issue of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, is a paper on “ The Etiquette of Dining 
and Dinner Giving, gathered from conversations with George W. 
Childs, Esq., whose elegant hospitality is well known and recog- 
nized, not only throughout our own country, but widely in the 
world at large.” This paper covers, among other things, “ The 
Etiquette of Invitations,” “ Dinner Dress, Escorts and Introduc- 
tions,” Seating and Service at Dinners,” “ Dining Table Decora- 
tions, Dinner Carving and Course Serving,” “Wine at Public 
Dinners,” and “ After Dinner Occasion,” with a half dozen bills 
of fare at notable dinners heretofore given by Mr. Childs. 

This paper is appropriately supplemented by a pleasing descrip- 
tion of President Harrison’s first State Dinner, in connection with 
which are given the “ Cards of Invitation” of the occasion, with 
the “ Prevailing Fashions of State Dinner Service” and the Bill 
of Fare, with an illustration of the White House State Dining- 
Room and also one of the President’s Private Dining-Room. 

One who has been a Maid, but who is now a Mistress, writes 
feelingly of the threadbare story of “ Mistress and Maid,” her 
treatment of the subject leading up to new thought, not only for 
those who still serve, but for those who are served. 

Rachel Macy gives No. VIII of her invaluable Quaker House- 
keeping Series, this time writing experimentally of Sick Room 
Care and Treatment. 

Mrs. Harriet Esterly Weston, in her three chapters on “ House- 
hold Economy,” gives No. II of the series, treating of “ Family 
Sewing,” a practical paper which every housewife will be inter- 
ested in reading. 

“Cook Book Lore” treats of “ Beef” and tells how to use it to 
the best advantage in the household. 

Madame Gozzaldi, of Lugano, Switzerland, writes of “ Macarom 
and How to Cook it,” from the standpoint of the home of macaroni 
itself. 

Mrs. Campbell’s department of “ Woman’s Work and Wages,” 
as is usual, is full of good reading in the interests of womankind, 
broadly speaking. : 

The department of poetry is unusually rich, both in song and 
sentiment, including “Some Day,” “Cupid’s Cookery,” “ Some- 
body’s Baby” and “ Young Probabilities.” 


tion with “ The Kitchen Table,” gathered from the best authorities 
across the water, is also given. 

The “ Quiet Hours Department” has much miscellaneous matter 
for the edification of our Quick Witted readers. 


This is a rich Bill of Fare, draw up to the Table and help your- 
selves. 


The following description of this elaborate dinner set, of which 
an illustration is given in a full page fly-leaf, in another place, is 
extracted from Mrs. Hester M. Poole’s detailed account of the 
dining-room of Mr. Childs, originally printed in Goop HovusE- 
KEEPING, May, 15th, 1886: 


Let us see how the table is set, when only a small portion of this 
service is drawn upon. As it usually stands it is covered bya scarlet 
spread of Oriental cashmere, heavily embroidered with bullion 
thread. In the center is a mirror-lake, four feet long by three feet 
high. It bears a center piece in richly chased silver gilt, vasiform, 
and finished at the top with eight burners, though it is used for 
flowers instead. It hasa floriated gilt border of open work, smiling 
at its own reflections, several inches in height, and the whole is 
raised three inches from the table. The end pieces, of silver and 
gilt candelabra, also richly chased and supported and finished by 
winged griffins, are nearly eighteen inches high, and contain, each, 
three burners. These are also decorated with flowers and vines. 

Standing by the candelabrum at one end of the table, is a silver 
and gilt wine cooler, one foot in height, with four raised circular 
panels of cupids and graces. The corresponding article at the 
opposite extremity is a crystal bowl, fifteen inches in diameter and 
nearly as high, used for flowers. This and its companion in 
another city, are the finest pieces of glass yet made by any Ameri- 
can manufacturer, and for beauty and perfection of cutting they are 
unexcelled by the best Baccarat ware. The work was done by 
Thomas Hawkes, the great-grandson of that Mr. Hawkes who first 
introduced cut glass into England. The profusion of crystal upon 
the table in the shape of exquisite carafes, compote, fruit and bon- 
bon stands, low and high, and with or without silver bases, are a 
revelation of the stage to which glass-cutting is carried in the 
United States. It awakens fresh pride and interest in the artists 
and artisans in our own land, to see these choice productions ina 
place where only the best things of their kind are used. 

But all nations are represented. Claret jugs and wine-glasses 
from Bohemia and a set of claret tumblers from Carlsbad, ornately 
enameled with sprays, flowers and butterflies in gilt crimson and 
blue, give dashes of coloring and variety of form to the profuse and 
varied service. Amidst the collection of crystal is a set of Bohemian 
champagne glasses, which are so unique and beautiful as to chal- 
lenge universal admiration. They were presented by Gen. Grant. 
The silver contains too many pieces to enumerate, embracing 
specimens of the many varieties of manufacture. Only a small 
portion of the sterling plate is inuse at any one time. A large soup 
tureen and its salver are elegant in form and finish. Among the 
curios is a case of refoussé silver, a foot high, supported on a stand 
of the same metal. Itis jointed to admit the glass bottle holding 
Apollinaris water, and is a most unique article, made froma design 
drawn bya friend. There is also a wise, solemn looking owl, in 
gilt and silver, a foot in height. The only duplicate of the quaint 
bird is the one from which this was copied, in the British Museum. 


A PLAIN TALK WITH MR. BELLAMY. 
A “Housekeeper,” in our Home Correspondence department, 
“talks back” to Mr. Bellamy, practically and somewhat pungently. 
She talks well and indicates that she “knows what she is talking 
about,” puncturing some of the theories advanced by advocates of 
co-operative housekeeping, letting the wind out of the bags in which 
the theorists have hung up their wares for safe keeping. This 
subject is widely attracting the attention of housekeepers who 
think as well as housekeep, and such a discussion of it as is given 


A page of fresh gleanings from the new and notable, in connec- 


by “ Housekeeper’ cannot fail of being convincing and helpful. 
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HOME OORRESPONDENOE. 


OTHER VIEWS ON CO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Every now and then the subject of co-operative housekeeping is 
revived and discussed, and although its advocates appear quite 
sincere in their efforts to prove (generally on paper) the beneficial 
effects of such a scheme, and earnest in their endeavors to estab- 
lish some method to economize time, labor and money, they one 
and all fail from the same cause—they are simply impracticable. 
Various projects have been propounded to organize some method 
to induce people to co-operate, but there is generally a flaw in the 
very foundation, for to be successful, good, sound common sense 
must be the basis of every philanthropic movement. 

Mr. Bellamy’s article in a late issue of GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
seems no exception to the general rule. In fact his fanciful ideas, 
evidently born of a too vivid imagination, are much too Utopian 
for this mundane sphere, besides they are sadly deficient in the 
practical element so necessary to render any new undertaking a suc- 
cess. However, Mr. Bellamy’s very vague suggestions can scarcely 
be called “ new,” as he admits he does not offer a single original 
scheme. How cana man undertake to govern a household, to sys- 
tematize the work and to regulate its expenditures by theory alone? 
One requires a thorough, practical knowledge and many years of 
experience (both of which features are so evidently lacking in Mr. 
Bellamy’s article) to be able to successfully manage ove household, 
much less a hundred of various occupations and interests. 

In the first place, 1 should like to ask Mr. Bellamy, for whom, 
just what class of people did he write and intend to benefit? Cer- 
tainly not the rich, they have no need to resort to any such 
schemes; not the poor—the laboring class—for it is scarcely prob- 
able they will ever see or hear of it, and if they did would the sub- 
ject interest them? Would theories be within the scope of their 
comprehension? Would they grasp the principles involved? 
Would they lift themselves on a higher plane of civilization ?—in 
other words, could they realize the issues of other people’s vague 
projects? Scarcely. This class of people are stubborn and re- 
quire to be confronted with absolute facts, not some one’s intangi- 
ble hypotheses born of theory and nourished only in imagination. 
Besides, this class of housekeepers are accustomed to doing their 
own “ housework, laundrying and cooking,” and, as a rule, know 
no other life beyond the occupation of the daily routine of labor. 
They certainly have no interest in either literature, art nor science, 
and by depriving them of their usual household duties we leave 
them idle women, for they are not fitted by education, refinement 
nor inclination for any other pursuit. 

There still remains that class who are neither rich nor poor, a mid- 
dle class, that greatest of all, who, it seems to me, do not require 
outside assistance in the management of their affairs, and conse- 
quently resent any interference in the administration of their do- 
mestic duties; a class who do not find it necessary to exercise 
rigid economy, but whose education, natural intelligence and judg- 
ment render them quite capable of governing their expenditures in 
a manner entirely satisfactory to themselves and to those for whom 
they provide, and are naturally reluctant to try experiments that 
are based only upon indefinite speculation. 

In this country a public establishment for the promotion of 
private economy seldom meets with a sufficient amount of en- 
couragement necessary for its success. One great and universal 
reason is the innate spirit of independence which exists in a 
greater or less degree in each and every individual, and this spirit 
resists interference. There exists in the minds of the majority a 
strong prejudice against being benefited by anything about which 
there is the shadow of charity, and the practice of small economies 
being publicly known. On the contrary they prefer to hide their 
poverty rather than trade upon it. Call it pride if you will, but 
nevertheless the fact exists. 

Mr. Bellamy, I think, is unjustly severe in his attack on the 
“servant girl question.” In my opinion the average servant girl 
is a much-abused personage, and if Mr. Bellamy will reverse the 
order of his answers to the two questions with which he opens his 
article, I think he would approach nearer the truth of the matter. 
I write not from hearsay, but from many years of actual experi- 
ence, and I have no doubt that many other housekeepers will sup- 


port me when I say that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the 
fault lies more frequently with the mistress than the maid. Itisa 
deplorable fact that the number of good*housekeepers, thoroughly 
capable of directing the domestic details of daily life, are largely in 
the minority, and certainly it requires no occult science to obtain 
such useful knowledge. Yet it is this same incapable woman, pre- 
sumably, from whom Mr. Bellamy has obtained his information, and 
when he gives utterance to certain hackneyed phrases, he still is 
simply quoting from the same incompetent source. When a ser- 
vant can not “ be kept in her place ” it is usually the fault of the 
mistress who has probably stepped out of hers first. When the 
incompetent mistress employs a still more incompetent servant, is 
it any wonder things go wrong? 

Now it seems to me that instead of trying all sorts of chimerical 
schemes to dispense with that very necessary adjunct of modern 
housekeeping, the servant girl, that it would be more to the point 
to establish some method—schools for instance—where both mis- 
tress and maid could be instructed in their duties. Is it not 
equally as necessary that both should understand this? Is not the 
obligation mutual? In all my experience I have yet to come 
across a thoroughly capable lady of education and refinement who 
was unable to keep servants in their place; and still they were 
always treated as human beings. 

The average emigrant girl who lands at Castle Garden, perhaps 
knows nothing beyond the peasantry and their humble mode of 
living, frequently never saw nor heard of many articles of our daily 
diet or kitchen utensils, and yet she is expected to become at once 
familiar with both. We expect more of human raw material than 
of commercial raw material. This incompetent servant is, I ad- 
mit, not desirable, but does Mr. Bellamy offer any practical solu- 
tion to this great problem of living by simply dismissing the sub- 
ject and the girl at the same time? What has he to offer in 
exchange for our servant girl? Only another servant girl, another, 
too, over which we would absclutely have no control, because 
primarily we did not employ her; secondly, we are not expected to 
pay her for services rendered. 

Just here it may be as well to inquire if Mr. Bellamy forgot the 
pernicious practice of tipping? Servants everywhere employed 
by some one else to render us a service, expect to be paid some 
additional fee by us. This is so universal that it would creep at 
once into these agencies Mr. Bellamy would establish. It would 
be inevitable and unavoidable. 

Other and more serious difficulties present themselves at once to 
the housekeeper, too numerous to mention. A few will, however, 
suffice to illustrate how futile would be such a scheme as Mr. 
Bellamy suggests. We all know how much we dread a new maid 
around the house. One reason is because she is not acquainted 
with “our way ” of doing things, nor does she know where any- 
thing belongs, and for a while at least nothing seems to go quite 
right. But this uneasiness soon wears away as she each day be- 
comes more familiar with her surroundings. Can you imagine 
then what it would be like to have a new and a different girl every 
day in the year, which is possible, nay, probable under his system? 
Instead of training a girl once every one, two or three years, as the 
case may be, it would be a constant care and in fact an intolerable 
nuisance. But, following up his theory, this is by no means all of 
the discomfort attending having one’s work done by an agency. 
He would send us first in the morning either a skilled cook (or a 
breakfast), after which would come the expert chambermaid, then 
perhaps the scrub-woman or maid-of-all-work, with a possible nurse 
ora seamstress thrown in; so that, instead of one girl to look after 
each day, there would be an indefinite number constantly coming 
and going. Is this Mr. Bellamy’s idea of doing without a servant? 
Not exactly, perhaps, but it is certainly only following out his logic: 

Mr. Bellamy makes another erroneous statement when he says, 
“ Every lady wishing to give a particularly elaborate repast em- 
ploys the service of a professional caterer.” That the services of 
a professional caterer are frequently required I am well aware, but 
I am quite sure not for the reason assigned by Mr. Bellamy—that 
we are all “ confessedly unequal” to the occasion. Outside of a 
fashionable fad to call to our aid the professional caterer, they are 
seldom employed except where a large number of guests are to be 
provided for and the average household table service and kitchen 
utensils are not equal to the demands. It is more frequently a 
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lack of the requisite number of dishes, knives and forks, glasses, 
napkins, etc., than a lack of ability on the part of the “ domestic 
service,” that one is compelled to resort to those whose business 
it is to supply these deficiencies. I can number amongst my 
acquaintance many, and no doubt everybody else can also, who 
can design, order and direct both the preparation and serving of an 
“ elaborate repast ” for a limited number of guests. 
Mr. Bellamy also loses sight of one important feature of cooking, 
that there are very many articles of food that would be absolutely 
ruined if not served immediately, and would be unfit to eat if 
brought to one’s house from even a short distance. To meet all 
requirements and fully develop a co-operative kitchen, it should be 
the center of a vast building, around which we have our apartments, 
and from this common center we expect our chamber work, our 
laundry work and our cooking all attended to by some one else. 
Now in what respect does this differ from the modern hotel ? 
Co-operative housekeeping might be made feasible in certain com- 
munities, such as new settlements in a mining or manufacturing 
district, or where a colony emigrates toa new and uncultivated local- 
ity. Here the families are generally of the same class, all possess- 
ing interests in common and have but one object in life, to attain 
which they mutually agree to set aside every other consideration 
and bend all their energies to that one end accordingly. Even under 
these favorable circumstances the successful result of such an en- 
terprise is doubtful, but in a city where the inhabitants exist under 
such totally different conditions, it is altogether out of the question. 
Mr. Bellamy says “a hundred or two ladies ” must pledge them- 
selves to support such an agency to the exclusion of every other 
establishment. Where can we find in any one section of a city 
several hundred people (this includes the families of said one or 
two hundred ladies) who will pledge themselves todothis? Is not 
competition too all-powerful to combat by extraneous influences ? 
Mr. Bellamy says, furthermore, this agency must “be run for 
cost,” and “ not for profit... Where is the philanthrophist who will 
be willing to sink money in such an enterprise, assume the respon- 
sibility and reap no interest on money so invested? There is no 
rational reason why he should exist, for the capable housekeeper 
is quite satisfied with the performance of her own domestic duties. 
The incompetent one would always be incompetent under any cir- 
cumstances. And the man who has once tasted the delights of a 
home, who has an intelligent wife to superintend each department, 
who can with justifiable pride invite his friends to dine with him at 
his own board, perhaps dine, too, off dishes decorated by this same 
wife, is not likely to desire a change and to have both meals and 
dishes furnished by contract from a common center or agency. 
Our delightful home feeling, which only comes with possession, 
would vanish. What sensible, reasonable, practical woman would 
be willing to risk sacrificing all this and much more rather than 
incur the necessary exertion to promote the comfort of those most 
concerned? Ifa true woman performs her whole duty, that which 
lies within her sphere of action, this everlasting cry of reform in 
domestic service would cease, and in its place there would rise a 
much more satisfied race of human beings. HOUSEKEEPER. 
New York CITY. 


HOUSEHOLD SERVICE REFORM 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I should like to say a few words about “ Household Service Re- 
form.” Housekeeping will, I think, undergo as much change in the 
next fifty years as it has in the last one hundred years; and the 
change or changes must necessarily be betterments. While men 
and women have any individuality about them, co-operative house- 
keeping will never reign supreme. I have no doubt that many 
things done at home now, will be attended to outside, and brought 
in finished. My great grandmother spun the yarn and dyed it, 
and then knit her stockings, but I do not, and have no occasion to 
blush because I do not. My grandmother burned home-made 
candles, but I burn gas and like it better. I kindle fire that 
necessitates kindling wood, shavings, ashes, black lead, brushes 
and any quantity of work connected therewith. Some of my 
friends have natural gas for heating, cooking, etc., and they tell 
me it makes much less work. 

Our grandmothers had their boy's suits made to order. We 


better made, better looking, and cheaper accordingly. And so 
will ali things come toa more perfect state as the supply meets 
the demand. Do you think any of our large establishments were 
needed one hundred years ago? Yet when enterprising men saw 
the need of them, and supplied them, how quickly they were used. 

It is an axiom that the demand creates the supply and just as 
soon as the perfected supply comes for some more of our house- 
hold demands, it will be accepted. I do not believe that co-opera- 
tive housekeeping can ever entirely take the place of individual 
housekeeping, unless it should be among the very poor, when it 
would degenerate into an alms institution; or the very lazy, when 
it would be on the hotel style, and for the very reasons given by 
0. 

It is dreadful to have to eat, or more properly, to be obliged to 
have your ¢aste made to order. Then about the laundry. I know 
many persons, myself included, who never would consent to 
having their clothes washed with their neighbors. As for clean- 
ing, if done entirely by an organized body of servants they would 
have to be guided by such unfailing regularity, that home would 
be like a large machine. If there were sickness, or accidents un- 
forseen, we should be crushed in the operation. And soon in every- 
thing, regularity, without regard to obstacles, would be the only road 
to success, ih co-operative housekeeping. It would be boarding on 
a little different plan from the hotel, but with no margin for home 
individuality. I am willing to accept any outside convenience 
that does not infringe on my own personal feelings and soare 


many others. IMPROVEMENT. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


TABLE ECONOMIES. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I have been for some time been a close reader of Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING, especially of the articles relating to table economies, as I 
am myself obliged to use the closest economy in that particular. I 
will premise that as I am partially disabled, so that it is difficult for 
me to write. I do not wish to enter into any discussion, or to 
answer any inquiries, but am quite willing to add my mite to the 
common stock. 

We are a family of three adults and one child eight years old, all 
possessed of excellent appetites. We live in a country town, 
where we own a comfortable house, the back yard of which, about 
fifty by ninety, is occupied mostly by a chicken house and yard and 
vegetable garden. Through the summer we have all the vege- 
tables we use off this plot, except potatoes, as well as currants, 
raspberries and gooseberries. By careful management the hens 
more than pay for themselves and we have plenty of eggs, with an 
occasional fowl for the table. My allowance for ordinary house- 
hold purposes is $5 per week. My son takesacold dinner with 
him, this necessitates, always, a hot supper. Those remaining at 
home, have a late breakfast, a slight lunch and the aforesaid hot 
supper or dinner, for it is then we use our vegetables. We seldom 
use tea or coffee and do not use ice, we make our bread, do our own 
ironing but not washing. The items of expendi‘ure through the 
winter are about as follows : 


Meat, mostly beef, $.50 
Flour and yeast, 
Butter, 45 
Sugar, 15 
Milk, seven quarts, -56 
Scrapple, six pounds, -50 
Sausage, two pounds, 
Potatoes, 20 
Lard, +10 
Oil and candles, .22 
Washerwoman, one-half day. .50 

Total. $3.97 


This leaves me a balance of $1.03 wherewith to buy the sundry 
other things for house and table which, fortunately, are not all 
needed every week. In summer we use vegetables and fruit in 
place of sausage and scrapple, and try to save what we can from 
our garden for winter use. Thus you see our expenses for food, 
lights and washing average about $1.25 a piece per week, and do 
not consider it a very scant provision either, as although we can not 
have many luxuries, the quality is good and the quantity is ample. 


take our boys toalarge establishment and get better clothes, 


MeEp1A, DELAWARE Co. Pa. L. L. M. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


FAME, WEALTH, LIFE AND DEATH. 


What is fame? 
’Tis the sun-gleam on the mountain, 
Spreading brightly ere it flies, 
’Tis the bubble on the fountain, 
Rising lightly ere it dies, 
Or, if here and there a hero 
Be remembered through the years, 
Yet to him the gain is zero; 
Death hath stilled his hopes and fears, 
Yet what dangers men will dare 
If but only in the air 
May be heard some eager mention of their 
name; 
Though they hear it not themselves, ’tis much | 
the same. 


What is wealth? 
’Tis a rainbow, still receding 
As the panting fool pursues ; 
Or a toy that youth, unheeding, 
Seeks the readiest way to lose; 
But the wise man keeps due measure, 
Neither out of breath nor base ; 
He but holds in trust his treasure 
For the welfare of the race. 
Yet what crimes some men will dare 
But to gain their slender share 
In some profit, though with loss of name or 
health, 
In some plunder, spent on vices or by stealth. 


What is life ? 
’Tis the earthly hour of trial 
For a life that’s but begun ; 
When the prize of self-denial 
May be quickly lost or won: 
’Tis the hour when love may burgeon 
To an everlasting flower ; 
Or when lusts their victims urge on 
To defy immortal power. 
Yet how lightly men ignore 
All the future holds in store, 
Spending brief but golden moments all in 
_ strife; 
Or in suicidal madness grasp the knife. 


What is death? 
Past its dark, mysterious portal 
Human eye may never roam; 
Yet the hope still springs immortal 
That it leads the wanderer home. 
Oh, the bliss that lies before us 
When the secret shall be known, 
And the vast angelic chorus 
Sounds the hymn before the throne ? 
What is fame, or wealth, or life? 
Past are praises, fortune, strife ; 
All but love, that lives forever, cast beneath, 
When the good and faithful servant takes the | 
wreath. 


—The Academy. 


HOME. 
Boast not to me of azure skies 
Where Tyrol’s lofty mountains rise ; 
Or Italy; 
Or Andalusia’s vine-clad steeps, 
Where Gaudalquiver winds and sweeps 
Eternally; 


Or where the Rhine his dark flood pours 
’Neath frowning battlements and towers, 
Nor yet where sleep 
The crystal depths of Leman’s lake, 
Or Norway’s moaning forests make 


Their shadows deep. 


How sweetly blooms the Irish rose 
In pastures where the shamrock grows ; 
How fair the scene 
Where Albion’s mountains, crowned with snow, 
Are mirrored in her lakes below 
With matchless sheen. 


The yellow fields of waving wheat, 

Daisies that blossom ’neath the feet, 
The moorland wide, 

The hawthorn by the dusty way 


| That breathes the scented air of May, 


Are Britain’s pride. 


The Scot adores his heathery hills, 
The Switzer loves his icy rills 

And rugged glen; 
The Frank may rove in foreign lands, 


| Yet, homeward, at his heart’s commands, 


He turns again. 


Arabia’s trackless wastes of sand 

By burning winds forever fanned 
Seem drear and wild; 

Yet here the Bedouin finds a home, 

Here, all untamed, he loves to roam, 
The desert’s child. 


On changing drifts of treacherous floe 
The Innuit builds his hut of snow; 
No sunnier land 
He knows. ‘The seas their tribute yield, 
The ice-plains are his harvest field, 
Unchanging, grand. 


No matter where our feet may rest, 

Each loves his native land the best; 
The sunset’s dyes 

Aré ta’en from fairer fields and flowers, 

Its flowers have culled their matchless dowers 
From bluer skies. 


No matter if that native land 
Be ice-locked waste or tropic sand, 
By field or foam ; 
Where first in life’s bright morn we played, 
Where first our childish footsteps strayed, 
That land is home. 


—WNebraska Tribune. 


GOOD-BY. 


There’s a kind of chilly feelin’ in the blowin’ of 
the breeze, 

And a sense of sadness stealin’ through the 
tresses of the trees; 

And it’s not the sad September that’s slowly 
drawin’ nigh, 

But jes’ that I remember I have come to say, 
** Good-by!” 


‘*Good-by” the wind is wailin’; ‘“Good-by”’ 
the trees complain, 

As they bend low down to whisper with their 
green leaves white with rain; 


| “ Good-by” the roses murmur, an’ the bendin’ 


lilies sigh 


| As if they all felt sorry I have come to say 


“ Good-by!” 


I reckon all have said it, some time or other soft 

An’ easy like—with eyes cast down, that dared 
not look aloft, 

For the tears that trembled in them, for the lips 
that choked the sigh— 

When it kind o’ took holt o’ the heart, an’ made 
it beat Good-by!” 


I didn’t think ’twas hard to say, but standin’ 
here alone— 

With the pleasant past behin’ me, an’ the future 
dim, unknown, 


A gloomin’ yonder in the dark, I can’t keep 
back the sigh— 

An’ I’m weepin’ like a woman as I bid you all 
Good-by !”” 


The work I’ve done is with you! may be some 
things went wrong, 

Like a note that mars the music in the sweet 
flow of a song; 

But, brethren, when you think of me, I only 
wish you would 

Say as the Master said of one: ‘‘ He hath done 
what he could.” 


And when_you sit together, in the time as yet to 


By your love-encircled fireside in this pleasant 
land of Lee, 
Let the sweet past come before you, an’ with 
somethin’ like a sigh 
Jes’ say: “ We ain’t forgot him since the day 
he said ‘ Good-by!’”’ 
—F. L. Stanton. 


RICE AND SLIPPERS. 


Rice and slippers, slippers and rice ! 
Quaint old symbols of all that’s nice 
In a world made up of sugar and spice, 
With a honeymoon always shining ; 
A world where the birds keep house by twos, 
And the ringdove calls and the stuckdove coos, 
And maids are many, and men may choose, 
And never shall love go pining. 


For the rice shall be shed and the shoes be 
thrown, 
When the bridegroom makes the bride his own, 
He and she in the world alone, 
Though many a man came wooing ; 
He and she. and no other beside, 
Though the ways are long and the world ‘is 
wide, 
The proudest groom and the prettiest bride 
That ever went billing and cooing. 


Slippers and rice for an omen meet, 
Fling them out in the open street, 
High over heads and low under feet, 
Precious beyond all posies ; 
Glad as the song that greets the day 
When wedded lovers are whirled away 
For an everlasting month of May, 
Or a whole round year of roses. 


Say, is she fair, the wife of an hour? 

Then fairer was never the fairest flower, 

Lily er rose, in a maiden’s bower, 
Blush-white on a summer morning ; 

Or say, is she dark? Then never yet 

Was Southern beauty with eyes of jet, 

Or dusk-pale syren, or dark brunette, 
So lovely beyond adorning. 


Is she rich? does she bring a dower of gold? 
Then good is the treasure to have and to hold; 
Her lover will learn to be twice as bold 
With fortune at hand to aid him; 
Is she poor, in all but her own fair worth? 
Then that is the richest dower on earth, 
And her lover will laugh at wealth and birth 
When he owns it was ske who made him. 


It is well, all well, whatever she be. 

A queen to her lord and to none but he— 

But the sweetest sight in the world to see 
Is a bride in her bridal beauty ; 

And he, he too, is a noble sight, 

The groom as gallant as belted knight, 

Who wins a prize in the world’s despite 


By his vows of love and duty. 
— The Argosy. 
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